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“‘ They shall grow not old, as we that 
are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in 
the morning 
We will remember them.” 
We can best remember them by offering the hand of friendship to 
their comrades who survived, so many thousands of whom, 
because of sickness or because they are growing old, are today 
in dire need of help. 
Please help the British Legion to help these men and their 
families by giving as generously as you can for the Poppies 
you will wear on 


POPPY DAY Nov. II 


af eet will be welcomed, and these should be addressed to the local Po 

y Committee, or to: Captain W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., en, Secretary, “bart 
Bale’ 's British Legion Appeal fend, 29, Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 
LADIES willing to act as Poppy Sellers are asked to apply to their local Poppy Day 
Committees or to the above address. 
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THE SPECTATOR book-reviews are a reliable 
guide to the best of current literature in all 
fields. 


THE SPECTATOR presents each week a 
discussion of the week’s events by expert writers 
in language the average reader can understand. 


THE SPECTATOR is associated with no 
political party. In domestic affairs its outlook 
is independent. In foreign affairs it stands for 
the utmost development of international co- 
operation through the League of Nations. 


THE SPECTATOR’S eight columns of letters 
weekly are a forum for the expression of opinion 
by its readers, distinguished and undistinguished. 


THE SPECTATOR’S weekly page on Country 
Life portrays Nature in her varied forms as 
seen by a gifted lover of Nature, Sir William 
Beach Thomas. 


Among features of special interest in THE 
SPECTATOR in the autumn months will be 
a series of articles on Christianity and Com- 
munism, by Professor Ernest Barker, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, John Strachey, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dr. Joseph Needham, and Canon 
F. R. Barry; four articles by Aldous Huxley 
on “ Propaganda Secular and Religious ” ; and 
a discussion by British and German writers on 
the question “‘ Does Germany Mean War? ” 


A Specimen Copy of ‘“ The Spectator” will be 
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Scott of Burma 


HE name of Sir George Scott is inseparably connected with 

Burma. From the time he left Oxford and made a dash fot 
the Perak Hills as the correspondent of the ‘ Standard’ he was 
always in the forefront of adventurous events, whether it was 
subduing the fierce dacoits of the Shan Hills or winning overt 
the wild Wa, who collect heads as another might butterflies and 
with whom he became a blood brother. His biography makes 
entrancing reading and has been written by his wife, G. E. Mitton, 
as far as possible in his own words taken from his letters, his 
racy diaries, and his administrative reports, and it will be called 
Scott of the Shan Hills. 


A Famous Swindler 


HE name of Horatio Bottomley might 

have gone down to posterity with 
honour, for he had an astounding brain and 
a personality that was commanding to say the 
least of it. But he deliberately perverted his 
great gifts and, after a life spent in evading 
the law, he was at last brought to account 
and sentenced to imprisonment. The ac- 
count of his life makes fascinating read- 
ing, and the drama of his extraordinary 
character is brought out to the full in Mr. 
Theodore Felstead’s masterly biography, 
Horatio Bottomley. 


HORATLO 
BOTTOMLEY 


BY 8. THEODORE FELSTEAD 





The Coronation ! 


N the immediate future, the King’s coronation will be of 

world-wide interest and many people will wish to obtain a 
knowledge of its history, symbolism and procedure. In the 
Rev. Canon R. H. Murray’s book, The King’s Crowning, will be 
found a comprehensive yet compact guide that will be invaluable 
during next year’s celebrations, and it will be issued with a Preface 
by the Very Rev. W. Foxley Norris, Dean of Westminster. 
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RECENT ADDITION. 
BABY ANTHONY has 
never known a mother’s 
love; she died two days 
after he was born. His 
father—unemployed—was 
faced with the problem of 
caring for his four other 
young children, so there 
was no safe place in the 
home for this tiny baby. 
Motheriess Anthony, 
therefore, joined our 
family. 
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A Theatrical Pioneer 


HOSE who remember the storm that was raised by the firg 
cane bora in English of Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts ’ will also recolleg 
who was responsible for its presentation to an English audience 
Not content with such a theatrical bombshell, the dynamic youn 
Dutchman J. T. Grein followed it up by a similar sensation whe 
he presented Bernard Shaw’s first play ‘ Widowers’ Houses. 
The biography of this remarkable personality has been writte-=< 
by his wife (Michael Orme), who has entitled it J. T. Grein 
and it will be published with a Foreword by Conal O’Riordan 
censored and revised by George Bernard Shaw. 


























Wit and Wisdom | : 
F the Emperor Augustus it was said that he found Rome 
brick and left it marble. Of the makers of Pelvis Bay i ’ 

may be said that they found it [oq 

weather-boarding and left it Y 

chromium-plate. How the latter v 

was accomplished is told in prose yt : 

and picture by Osbert Lancaster, “Peet A 

in a delightfully satirical volume, 111% T 

Progress at Pelvis Bay, and rarely : it 

has a protest against the vul- A 

garity of the mass of urban - : 

development been levelled with ; 

more skill and certainly never with more humour. | 4 

bd 
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Fantastic Satire Y 


M ICHAEL JOYCE is a new author whose pen is likely to provide 
entertainment for many people. His book, Peregrine Pieram, 
is half fantasy, half satire. It might also be called a fable on 
the perils of success or a philosophic fairy story, but whatever 
label might be applied to it to define it, one thing will ensure 
unanimity of opinion, and that is its humour, for the author has| 
great wit and a good style in which to set it out. | Put 
lv | Ente 
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WITH THE GUN IN EGYPT. 
BY C. S. JARVIS. 
I. THE NILE VALLEY. 


AttHoucH Egypt as a big-game country has little or nothing to 
offer the sportsman beyond a few intensely shy ibex in Sinai and 
the Red Sea mountains, and still fewer and shyer wild sheep on 
the plateaux east of Assiut, it is by no means to be despised so 
far as the scatter-gun is concerned. The indigenous birds of the 
Nile Valley and surrounding deserts, namely the chikor or Hayes 
partridge and several varieties of the sand grouse, are not plentiful 
and, moreover, are also extremely local; but Egypt lies on the 
main route of the big annual migration of duck and snipe, so that 
during the winter months every stretch of marsh and inundation 
is a feeding area for the huge flights that pass southwards in the 
late autumn and northwards in the early spring. 

Unfortunately, of recent years the duck and snipe shooting of 
the Delta has become too thoroughly commercialised altogether, 
and every conceivable holding ground for birds is let to syndicates. 
so that wild-fowling now, from being a pleasant pastime, has 
turned into a form of organised mass assassination with averages 
to maintain. That is to say, the toll of birds picked up to a single 
gun is one of the chief topics in the Clubs during the winter, and 
the average of duck or snipe to cartridges expended is another— 
if slightly more mendacious—record that is eagerly sought after. 
Quite indifferent shots frequently head the average list in this 
department and it is always a matter for conjecture whether this 
is due to an unusual and unaccountable display of skill or merely 
to inefficient mental arithmetic. No stigma, however, is attached 
to an incorrect statement of the number of cartridges carried to a 
shoot, as bad memories are a recognised failing in Egypt and 
are attributed, like most other things, to the climate—anyone 
with a really good memory is regarded as ‘ not quite.’ 

With shooting conducted on these lines it is a very moot point 
how long the supply of migrating duck will last, as indiscriminate 
slaughter of this description cannot go on for ever. In the past a 
VOL. 154.—No. 923. 33 
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few of the best birkas (pools) in the vicinity of Cairo were rented 
by the Army in Egypt and officials, but of recent years the foreign 
and Egyptian population have taken up ‘le sport’ and taken it 
up all too keenly. There is no longer any question of shooting a 
few birds for the pot, and Fridays and Sundays during the winter 
are now devoted to systematic extermination of everything that flies. 

A day on a duck-shoot when the competitive spirit is absent 
is, however, very good fun and very little harm is done provided 
one takes only the certain shots, thus eliminating as far as possible 
the wounding of scores of birds that die miserably the following 
day, and knocks off immediately one has obtained sufficient, edible 
duck for the requirement of one’s household pot and a few in- 
edible ones for those of one’s acquaintances who do not know the 
difference between a mallard and a ferruginous. The ferruginous 
may taste like a six-day-old hake, but he has very glorious feather- 
ing, and after all very few people have any palate after ten years 
in the East. If one does this one has the consolation of knowing 
that one has played the game, even if nobody else on the odd three 
hundred birkas has done likewise. Virtue is its own reward and 
one can adopt a lofty attitude at the Club that evening, which 
everyone will attribute to either temporary mental trouble, drink, 
or a thoroughly off day which one lacks the moral courage to admit. 

One drives out through the cultivation in the early hours of 
a crisp morning in December, and during the short run to the 
shoot passes on the hard earth track by the canal bank the back- 
bone of Egypt—the toil-worn, hardy fellah who puts in a 98-hour 
week at five shillings and threepence, blissfully unconscious of 
the fact that in more enlightened Great Britain a man can draw a 
thirty-shilling dole for doing nothing but suck his teeth, lean 
against a corner, and fill in football coupons. One meets all of 
Egypt that really matters as one travels through the Delta with 
its chessboard of maize, wheat, and barley squares, its odd clumps 
of date palm, and here and there by the saggia (water-wheels) a 
few branching sunt or acacia trees. The fellah women in their 
rusty black garments carrying baskets of manure on their heads ; 
a group of blue-cotton-clad labourers going to their work with 
their mattocks over their shoulders; innumerable donkeys from 
the poor man’s moke to the breedy white ambler whose type has 
not changed since the days of the Pharaohs; and, last but not 
least, the bean-fed hamla (baggage) camel of the cultivation—a 
heavy, stocky beast carrying a load of maize stalks the size of a 
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haystack. It is this plebeian animal for which the aristocratic 
and snobbish Bedouin, with his light-weight riding camel, has such 
a supreme contempt. He looks at it with the same pitying smile 
as you may detect on the face of a very well-mounted member 
of a Shire hunt when he sees at the Meet the local solicitor on 
Farmer Barlett’s stocky cob that yesterday was drawing the pigs 
to market. ‘That’s not a camel,’ he will say; ‘that’s only an 
old bean-eating pig.’ 

The shoot is usually a stretch of pools on the edge of the desert 
that have been formed by the rise of the Nile. Some of the deeper 
ones are permanent, but the greater part of them are quite tem- 
porary—far too temporary in some cases, as syndicates have been 
known to pay a high price for a nicely inundated stretch that 
before the migration starts has returned to its normal state of 
sandy desert sprouting with cattle-feed lupin. 

At the shoot one is met by the ghaffir—a word which is derived 
from the Arabic word ‘ aghfor,’ to watch. The peculiarity about 
the ghaffir tribe is that the one thing they abstain from is watching 
and looking out except on those occasions when for suitable bak- 
sheesh they allow another party on one’s own particular stretch 
of water. On these occasions the most myopic and astigmatic 
of them can detect the glint of sun on an approaching car at a 
distance of three miles. The ghaffir is attended by the gun boys 
who play the part of water spaniels when one is shooting, and 
invariably start walking about in the open when the one and 
only flight of white-fronted geese are approaching the butt. They 
are not a particularly intelligent class but generously credit duck 
and other wild-fowl with sufficient grey matter to be able to realise 
that there is nothing to be feared from a man who is not carrying 
a gun. These ghaffirs, who manage the shoots of the Khawagat 
(Europeans), are recruited from the type that would be called 
‘Corner Boys’ in the Free State of Ireland. That is to say they 
have just sufficient brain to understand that a far easier and more 
remunerative form of livelihood can be achieved by discarding 
the mattock entirely and making the best use of the few words 
of English that they possess. This very small vocabulary, com- 
bined with a little cunning and a perfectly natural gift for flattery, 
ensures sufficient backsheesh on Fridays and Sundays to allow 
of five days’ complete rest during the remainder of the week. The 
flattery usually takes the form of ‘Good shot, Mr. Major. You 
shootit better than Captain Hopus Johnsten, the officer gentleman 
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shooten here last wik.’ As the gentleman of this name is easily 
the best shot in Egypt one naturally decides that the tip for that 
morning must be 20 piastres instead of 10. 

At nine o’clock, which is normally zero hour during the duck 
season in the Nile Valley, one hears a splutter of shots extending 
from Ayyat in the south to Pattah to the north. To be 
exact, one cannot quite hear all this distance, but the fact remains 
that on Sundays and most Fridays there are guns on every duck- 
holding stretch of water from Minieh to Alexandria, with a branch 
line extending from Tel el Kebir north to Damietta and north- 
east through Ismailia to Port Said. Immediately long strings of 
duck appear against the pale lemon of the morning sky and at 
the same moment the magnificent pack of pintail that have been 
feeding in the most confiding manner in front of one’s own parti- 
cular hide—and which one has been waiting for—get up and fly 
straight into the Italian syndicate to the north, where they are 
greeted by salvos from long-range weapons. This was a particu- 
larly galling state of affairs last winter when we realised that every 
form of sanctions had failed dismally—the Italians continuing to 
bombard us with macaroni backed up by its vermicelli and spaghetti 
satellites, and making the table noisome with their Gorgonzola 
cheese what time every other Nation kept them fully supplied 
with oil, camels, lorries, and water, and even flighting duck. 

In the vicinity of one’s hide the gun boys have set up a dozen 
or so wooden decoys with removable heads. These decoys, which 
are obtainable in Cairo, are not of the ordinary ‘ penny plain’ 
variety but come under the heading of the ‘ twopence coloured ’ 
superfine type, and each decoy is highly painted and represents a 
different breed of duck with the correct colouring. The obvious 
Oriental consequence is that the boys get every one wrong, with 
the result that normal wild duck flying above and seeing mallard 
swimming about with pochard heads and small teal with enormous 
shoveller equipment naturally come down out of sheer curiosity to 
see what it is all about and who has been mixing the breeds. 

The great interest in Nile Valley duck-shooting, if one has 
any taste for ornithology, is the extraordinary variety of the bag 
that one obtains. It is possible sometimes to shoot a matter 
of thirty birds that comprise eleven different breeds of duck, 
such as mallard, pintail, shoveller, pochard, teal, gargany teal, 
ferruginous, gadwall, tufted, widgeon, and red-crested pochard, 
whereas a week later one may get in the same place an uninterest- 
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ing bag of shoveller only. Another peculiarity about this form of 
shooting from stands is that one gun may get forty duck all of 
which are shoveller and teal and three hundred yards to his right 
the second will obtain roughly the same bag in which gadwall and 
pintail predominate to the total exclusion of shoveller and teal. 

In the centre of all these syndicate duck-shoots lies a vast 
expanse of rush-fringed pools called Mansourieh which is and always 
was a veritable bird sanctuary. On normal days, after the first 
ten minutes of the 9 a.m. fusilade, every duck in the vicinity rises 
to a great height and wings his way to Mansourieh, where he puts 
in an uproarious morning splashing and quacking to his heart’s 
delight. Mansourieh used to belong to the late Prince Kamel el 
Din Hussein, who was so busily occupied with various other sport- 
ing properties that he was able to shoot Mansourieh only twice 
or three times a year. On these rare occasions countless thousands 
of duck, who had been having a most peaceful and well-fed existence 
on the princely marshes, arose in clouds and masses and pro- 
ceeded to fly out over the shoots of the ordinary common people. 
If one happened to know when the Prince intended to shoot Man- 
sourieh it was worth while putting off an audience with the King 
if one happened to be so engaged, but the trouble was that Prince 
Kamel el Din was of a whimsical turn of mind and took an impish 
delight in keeping his movements secret and the duck gunners 
completely in the dark. Occasionally in a moment of expansion 
he would impart the information to certain of his friends under 
oath of secrecy, but this depended entirely on what sort of luck 
he had been having in the streets of Cairo recently. The Prince 
was a very great autocrat, and as he was a member of the reigning 
house he was under the impression that he ought to be able to 
drive slap through any traffic signal in the crowded streets. Most 
of the traffic constables in Cairo are British, and the peculiarity 
about the British policeman, whether he serves in London or 
Cairo, is that the bigger the fish he catches the better he is pleased. 
There must be thousands of Metropolitan police who would love 
to get Mr. Baldwin driving against the red light. This is opposed 
entirely to Oriental ideas, which hold that the Great can do every- 
thing and the rest nothing. The result was that the Prince to 
his intense fury was hauled up on several occasions for flagrant 
disregard of traffic regulations, and this was a very great pity, 
for no action whatsoever was taken by the authorities and all 
the duck-shooting community suffered as the result, for, after 
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misplaced zeal of this description, no information of impending 
shoots at Mansourieh was disclosed in any circumstances. There 
was some reason, however, in the Prince’s methods, for the adjoin- 
ing shoot at Mansourieh happened to belong to the Commandant 
of Police who, it is said, organised special schools of instruction 
with photographs of His Highness in ten different positions to 
enable constables to recognise the Prince at a glance. 

For the great and influential, duck-shooting is not so entirely 
peaceful and pleasurable as it is for smaller fry, for the Egyptians 
are above all things opportunists and believe firmly in a word 
whispered into the ear at the right moment. If Mohammed Fulani 
happens to be acting as duck boy to His Excellency the High Com- 
missioner, the G.O.C. in C., or even a member of the Residency 
staff, he will at once become acquainted with the fact of his Gun’s 
eminence and realise it is a commercial asset. His natural gift of 
second sight will inform him of all those who wish a grievance 
to be aired or have young relatives fitted for posts that influence 
might fill, and the gun boy has a positive flair for knowing the 
right moment for a request of this description. If he succeeds, 
he can count on remuneration according to services rendered, and 
so, after the Big Noise has brought off three difficult rights and 
lefts, he will say, ‘ Saahtak ! shootit very good—very nice. I like 
to be gun boy to Saahtak always. I very poor-boy—my father 
he no work. He discharge from police for nothing. He very good 
man and if Saahtak write to Smithy Bey of Police he join Police 
again.’ And the following day Smith Bey will receive a semi- 
official letter from the Residency requesting him if possible to re- 
engage Ombashi Ahmed Fulani who has been unjustly discharged 
by his Egyptian superior, and Smith Bey, who has just sacked 
Fulani with ignominy for a disgraceful case of participating in 
the drug traffic, will thoroughly appreciate the joke. 

Some years ago the Sheikhship of one of the Sinai tribes fell 
vacant and there were many applicants for the post—the most 
insistent of whom was a rather oily individual from the Ekkiad 
district who geographically had no claim whatsoever ; but, though 
his place of abode disqualified him in one way, it put him in a 
very strong position in another, as he was one of the small land- 
owners on the Residency shoot and as a matter of course was 
always in attendance. The result of this was that regularly once a 
week during the winter I received a letter from some member of 
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the staff urging the claims of Sheikh Obeid Egara, and I had a 
sealed pattern reply which said that though Obeid may have proved 
a most efficient duck retriever at Ekkiad, this did not constitute 
any claim to a Sheikhship in Sinai, where no duck existed and 
where his special qualities would not be apparent. 

The snipe-shooting of Egypt is not organised on quite the 
same scale as that of duck, which is due partly to the uncertain 
movements of the snipe, the equally uncertain movement of the 
water in the big marshes, which rises or falls a foot according to 
the wind, and also to the fact that so far the Dago and Egyptian 
sportsmen of Cairo have not yet been able to bring themselves to 
expend a threepenny cartridge on a bird not much bigger than a 
sparrow, and a very elusive one at that. It is, after all, not so 
very long ago in the world’s history since no Egyptian dreamed 
of firmg a shot at duck unless they were sitting on the water and 
there were at least ten of them in a bunch. It will take almost a 
dynasty—which is the accepted method of measuring time in 
Egypt—before they can bring themselves to blaze off two threepenny 
shots at a twisting, squawking bird that is, after all, only a mouthful 
to an ordinary hungry man. 

Most of the best snipe grounds are in the vicinity of Lake 
Menzaleh, which is fed by the Damietta branch of the Nile. Here 
there are thousands of square acres of bog and reedy marsh, but 
the sport is always uncertain as the snipe is such a queer fanciful 
bird and, as has already been mentioned, a change of wind may 
raise the water level of the lake at the Damietta end so that what 
was an attractive bog yesterday, providing a first-class feeding 
ground for snipe, is to-day a sheet of water over a foot deep and 
absolutely useless. The snipe of Egypt prefer above all things a 
stretch of marsh that has been used as a buffalo wallow and grazing 
ground, and this is very wise from their point of view as no gun 
can do himself justice in going of this description. The ground, 
or rather mud, is covered to a depth of three inches with water, 
but every yard there is a small tussocky scrub bush standing 
just above the level of the water that has consolidated the soil 
with its roots in its close vicinity. The buffaloes wandering about 
in this marsh have pared down the sides of these tussocks with 
their great splay hooves till each one is shaped like a small and 
very slippery pyramid, whilst in between they have churned up a 
practically bottomless and narrow pit of mud and water. One’s 
normal rate of progress in this slough of despond is about a hun- 
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dred yards an hour, and every time a bird rises one is caught in 
the same sort of position as that adopted by marble statues depict- 
ing Greek youths starting for a run, i.e. one leg bent so that the 
knee is nearly on a level with the chest and the other stretched 
to its fullest extent, with all the tendons, nerves, and muscles 
cracking. This is a very graceful pose, but, though it is admirably 
suited to a slim, naked Greek boy throwing a discus or jumping 
off for a hundred-yards’ sprint, it is not so well adapted to a well- 
covered, plus-foured sportsman who is trying to align his barrels 
on a twisting, hurtling snipe. Every ten minutes or so when 
struggling to draw a foot out of the sucking mud one falls prone, 
dipping one’s gun into the viscid liquid and soaking the cartridges 
in one’s bag. It is, however, most excellent sport, for if the birds 
are in they are rising at the rate of one every half-minute and 
it is no unusual thing to achieve the height of the snipe-shooter’s 
ambition and bag a hundred to one’s gun. 

Recently, however, the Egyptian Government have instituted 
great drainage schemes at Damietta and elsewhere, so that every 
year a matter of a thousand acres of attractive snipe bog is turned 
into not so attractive but more remunerative fields of clover, 
cotton, and maize. At the present rate of land reclamation it 
is quite possible that in twenty or thirty years’ time Egypt will 
have ceased to be a home for migrating duck and snipe, for the 
simple reason that no feeding grounds for wild-fowl will exist. 
And when this is the case it will be exceedingly difficult for some 
of the officials in Egypt to fill in their time. 

A bird that has caused a considerable amount of correspondence 
since the War, and I believe has been honoured by having his case 
stated at the League of Nations, is the quail. Like Abyssinia, I 
gather the idea at the back of the minds at Geneva was that they 
wished to protect it, and so far they have been just as successful 
with the quail as they were with Abyssinia. That is to say, screeds 
have been written about the little brown bird and the horrors 
that are inflicted upon him sufficient to bring tears to the eyes 
of every quail-eating gourmet, but definitely nothing has been done 
about it. A Committee consisting of most of the bird slaughterers 
of Egypt was formed in Cairo, and at their first meeting they passed 
a minute deploring the netting of quail by the Sinai Arabs in 
the autumn and held me responsible. I held a meeting of the 
leading quail-netters of Sinai and a resolution was voted lamenting 
the destruction of quail by the gunners of the Nile Valley in the 
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spring when they are paired off. Like Baron Aloisi’s gestures of 
injured innocence at Geneva, this sent the Quail Protection Com- 
mittee into a flat spin and since then nothing has been heard of 
their activities. 

The situation is as follows: the quail—who is a most attractive 
little fellow of the partridge species—lives and has his being in 
the south of Russia, Hungary, Rumania, etc., but unfortunately 
for himself he decided very many years ago, as far back as Moses 
in fact, to spend over six months abroad. This is a quite under- 
standable action as there are several thousands of sun-seeking, 
income-tax-evading retired Colonels, Admirals, and Generals doing 
the same thing to-day. The income-tax officials of both their 
country of origin and their country of choice are spreading nets to 
trap these elusive birds, and the Arabs of Sinai and the Western 
Desert do precisely the same with the quail. The only difference 
is that the Sinai Arabs are far more successful than the income- 
tax officials, which is probably due to the fact that there is nothing 
quite so artful as a retired Colonel. The quail has always been a 
fool, and it will be recalled that during the Wanderings of the 
Israelites in Sinai the host knocked them down by the thousand 
with palm branches. 

In the autumn the quails leave Mid-Europe and fly across 
the Mediterranean, landing on the northern coasts of Egypt from 
Mersa-Matruh in the west to Rafa on the Palestine frontier. It 
has never been proved exactly how long they take over the journey, 
but it is presumed that the flight from their summer feeding grounds 
to the Egyptian coast is done in one hop. The birds are extremely 
tired when they arrive and usually appear in the half-light before 
dawn in groups of tens, twenties, or thirties flying extremely low. 
They land immediately they reach the shore and at once scuttle 
off to the nearest patch of cover, where they rest for the whole 
of that day. The following morning they start off again to their 
destination in Abyssinia, the Sudan and Lake Chad districts, which 
apparently they accomplish in another hop as there is no record 
of their alighting in any number in any other part of Egypt during 
the autumn migration, which lasts from about the 20th August 
till the 20th October. On their return in the latter part of February 
and during March they drop in on the cultivation the whole way 
up the Nile and apparently proceed northwards to the coast in a 
very leisurely manner. 

Unfortunately for the quail he is not only extremely succulent, 
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but is also most easy to catch, and 3,500 years of persecution appears 
to have taught him nothing. He is captured by a variety of 
methods, the most usual being a very light trammel net 12 feet 
high suspended on high poles along the seashore—and for the 
benefit of those who do not know a trammel, it is a very fine net 
with a close mesh hanging in front of another net with a very 
large mesh. When the bird hits the first net he forces a portion 
through the meshes of the second and then drops imprisoned 
in a twine pocket. Another very ingenious method employed 
by the Arabs is to put a small portion of net on the south side 
of every patch of scrub on the shore, and, if scrub does not exist, 
to manufacture artificial hides of rushes with an entrance to the 
north and an exit to the south. The southern side is always 
netted and not the north, for the quail is a stupid little fellow 
and has never yet learned that the hole by which he entered must 
of necessity be clear. He is in such a hurry to continue his flight 
that with the first light of dawn he bustles out to the south and 
finds himself caught in the net. The birds are then shipped alive 
in small basket-work crates to England, France, and Italy, where 
the gourmets of these countries in between mouthfuls of quails in 
aspic mumble their righteous indignation at the brutality of the 
quail trade, and then go home and write to the papers about it. 
There is no justification for the quail trade, as people can live 
very easily without these attractive birds and there must be 
hundreds of thousands of lusty specimens of humanity who have 
never even tasted one. The amusing part about the business, 
however, is that Great Britain and France get all hot and bothered 
about the quail trade and expect the ignorant Bedouin Arab, who 
does not know the meaning of the word cruelty, to refrain from 
netting out of the goodness of his heart. The obvious solution, 
of course, is for both these countries to pass a law prohibiting 
the import of quail. If they do this, quail-netting will cease, as 
the Arab most certainly will not catch them for the fun of the 
thing or the sport. The demand, however, exists, and so long as 
the import of the birds into the enlightened civilised countries of 
Europe is permitted, so long will the unenlightened Arab, badly in 
need of a few piastres, continue to net them for the market. 
Statistics go to prove that the quail is being exterminated, 
as 1,200,000 birds were exported in 1908, and in 1926 the number 
had dropped to 500,000. These figures, however, are not definite 
proof, as there are good years and bad for the quail migration, 
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and moreover in 1908 there were no regulations whatsoever to 
restrict quail-netting, and, since the War, laws have been enforced 
prohibiting the erection of nets within 500 yards of the shore and 
the provision of gaps in the barrier one-quarter of the length of 
the netting erected. These regulations, properly enforced, might 
easily in themselves account for a falling of 500,000 birds—or, to 
put it more pleasingly, allow for half a million jolly little brown 
birds evading ‘ the net that is set in their sight.’ 

When the quail return in the spring and make their leisurely 
progress through the cultivation of the Nile Valley they should 
be protected most vigorously, for all these birds are definitely 
paired off in anticipation of the breeding season that will start 
immediately they arrive in Europe; but unfortunately the mass 
assassination brigade of Cairo and Alexandria, who are so shocked 
at Arab netting, wish to have some sport with them, and so in- 
numerable little married couples are broken up, and it is a very 
moot point whether the bereaved birds find another mate that 
season. 

The shooting of quail in the spring in Egypt is, on the whole, 
a thoroughly unattractive sport. In the first place, the bird gets 
up very close and is a moderately slow and perfectly straight 
flyer, and with a big pattern of No. 9 shot almost anybody should 
get sixty birds to a hundred cartridges. The only thing that 
makes quail-shooting at all difficult is the fact that one is shooting 
in the midst of the cultivation and the fields are swarming with 
men, women, children, donkeys, camels, and water buffaloes. It 
is like shooting across a chessboard with most of the pieces in 
position, and when a quail rises there are just three or four small 
gaps where the bird can be taken without plastering a fellah up 
behind or sending an old water-wheel camel careering across the 
landscape trailing his pole and half the mechanism behind him. 
Also in addition to old women and donkeys, who are too stupid 
to realise they are in the line of fire, there is a large and growing 
class of cultivator who has not the slightest objection to a few 
pellets of No. 9’s in his seat provided he gets adequate compensa- 
tion. Tilling the soil in Egypt to-day is a most unremunerative 
calling and there is a very strong temptation to get an invulnerable 
part of the body in the line of fire and then search the soul for 
sounds to show how sorely wounded they are. The yells of anguish 
that arise are so heart-rending and sudden that the reckless gunner 
feels that he will be well out of it with £1 compensation, and at 
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the first rustle of the note the howls cease with an abruptness 
that is almost as startling as was the suddenness of the opening 
notes. 

Years ago I used to shoot a few quail in the spring in the corn 
patches of El Arish, but I gave it up because in the first place 
I realised I was shooting paired birds and, secondly, because of 
the danger, or rather the certainty, of hitting somebody. Actually, 
on the last occasion I peppered two men—one in the back and 
one with two pellets close to the eye. I had walked round the 
patch of corn first to satisfy myself that no one was in it, and 
so was not only horrified but amazed when these two men walked 
up afterwards displaying their wounds. 

‘But where were you?’ I asked. ‘You weren’t in the corn 
when I started to shoot.’ 

‘Oh no,’ they said, ingenuously, ‘we crawled into it on all 
fours after you had begun to walk through it.’ 

The people of Sinai are far less sophisticated than the men 
of the Nile Valley, and I was not certain if they had got peppered 
deliberately or from mere crass stupidity. It was possibly sheer 
idiocy, for I have discovered that the Arab thinks that the flimsiest 
and most diaphanous materials are proof against bullets and other 
harmful things. Only the other day an Arab sergeant of my 
Police squeezed with his finger and thumb a huge hornet that 
was entangled in a mosquito net. He jumped three feet in the air 
and shouted, ‘ Wallahi [Oh, my God], he stung me through that.’ 
If a man thinks that a fine bit of muslin netting will ward off a 
hornet’s sting, he no doubt firmly believes that a few shoots of 
barley will keep out a -303 bullet. 

In addition to being poor and distinctly dangerous sport, quail- 
shooting is most unfair to the unfortunate cultivator, as the guns 
walk through standing corn and clover and do an incalculable 
amount of harm, and the owner of the crops gets no compensation 
whatsoever. The shikaris bring out people to shoot from the 
cities and walk them indiscriminately over everybody’s land regard- 
less of the damage done. Occasionally some long-suffering fellah 
will protest, but the shikari will yell him down with storms of 
abuse and vociferous lies to the effect that the sportsmen he is 
accompanying are Police Officers, Irrigation Engineers, or some 
other officials who will ruin the life of anyone who interferes with 
their sport, and then explain to his party that the owner of the 
land is so delighted to see the guns in his crops that he hopes they 
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will all come out again next Friday. ‘Very nice people here, 
sare,’ he says; ‘they like the English sportsman too much.’ 

A great deal has been heard of the ‘ wild’ pigeon-shooting 
of the Nile Valley, owing to the Denshawai incident of 1906, when a 
party of British officers who were shooting near Tanta at the 
invitation of the Omdeh (Mayor) of the village were set upon by 
the inhabitants and so knocked about that one of them died from 
the effects. The episode caused considerable ill-feeling for some 
time owing to the severity of the punishments meted out to the 
attackers, of whom several were hanged and a large number im- 
prisoned and flogged. The laws of Egypt concerning the death 
sentence ordain that the capital punishment is awarded only in 
cases where premeditation is clearly proved, and in a free fight 
of this description it is quite obvious there could have been no 
premeditation, and probably no real desire to kill. 

It seems strange that the people of a village should become 
violently incensed at a party shooting wild pigeons when the guns 
had been specially invited there by the head man of the area, 
and the explanation is so entirely Oriental that it is no wonder 
that the British officers failed to understand the situation. In 
almost every village in the Nile Valley there is a big mud-brick 
tower which is a pigeon-cote and these, or something very similar 
to them, have been in existence for thousands of years. The 
pigeons that occupy these cotes are by way of being the ordinary 
blue rock of the desert, but they are not quite pure bred, as if 
several are shot it will be found that few if any are absolutely 
true to colour. It is probable that they are the descendants of 
blue rocks domesticated thousands of years ago and have become 
slightly mixed by the introduction of domestic stock. 

These cotes usually belong to the Omdeh or one of the big men 
of the village and have been handed down from father to son. It 
is a most remunerative business, as the squabs or young pigeons 
fetch three piastres (74d.) each, the manure sells readily at sixty 
piastres (12s.) a camel-load, and the joke of the whole business is 
that there is no food bill, as the pigeons feed on the crops of the 
cote-owner’s neighbours. The neighbours who have had to pro- 
vide this pigeon free-lunch-counter for some hundreds if not thou- 
sands of years have never really become reconciled to it, and their 
method of getting square is to invite—with the light of candour 
and truthfulness in their eyes—a party of sportsmen to come and 
shoot ‘wild’ pigeons in their village. They will so place the 
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guns that the pigeon-cote is screened by a clump of date palms 
and the innocent sportsmen therefore believe implicitly that they 
have struck the most wonderful flight of desert blue rocks coming 
in from the great wastes of the Sahara. All goes well until the cote- 
owner and his relatives turn up with nabbuts (staves), when the 
kindly hosts basely desert their friends and leave them to deal with 
the situation as best they can. This is the technique of ‘ wild’ 
pigeon-shooting in the Nile Valley, and on the whole it is best to 
regard this form of sport as having a permanent ‘close season.’ 

For a perfectly flat and intensely cultivated country Egypt 
offers very fair sporting possibilities, but she has to depend almost 
entirely on migratory birds, and, if action is not taken very shortly 
to limit bags or in some way curtail the excessive and unnecessary 
slaughter, it is more than probable that in another twenty years 
the vast flights of migrating duck and snipe will be a thing of 
the past. There has been a marked falling off in numbers during 
the last decade which is likely to continue, and once the routine 
of nature is definitely broken nothing will ever bring the migrants 
back again. 


[Of ‘Three Deserts,’ by C. S. Jarvis, which 1s just published, 
Lord Lloyd writes :; ‘Since Lord Edward Cecil’s famous book I have 
read nothing where knowledge, wisdom and laughter were so happily 
blended.’ } 


STATUESQUE. 


Her face... . 

sudden it marble seemed 
that never breath of passion felt, 
a sculptor’s figment to mould and melt 
and mock the brighter vision dreamed 
of flesh and blood. 

But a slender vein 

in her temple’s clear unclouded sky 
beat quick with life; the smouldering pain 
in my soul blazed into flame and I 
was trapped again in the silver mesh 
of Aphrodite’s loveliness, 
and knew in my weary heart afresh 
the stab of beauty’s bitterness. 
K. Batuourst. 




















WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
BY HELEN LIKEMAN. 


Four hundred years ago an Englishman was put to death at the 
castle of Vilvorde and the queen of England gave her husband an 
English version of the New Testament. The two events were not 
unconnected, for it was in 1536 that William Tyndale was martyred, 
and it was his translation that the ill-starred Anne Boleyn in the 
same year presented to the king. 

It is given to few men to accomplish in their lifetime what they 
set out to do, but as a young man in Gloucestershire Tyndale had 
silenced an opponent with the words, ‘ I will cause a boy that driveth 
the plough shall know more of the scripture than thou doest.’ He 
lived to see ploughboy and king read his translation and before he 
died his name was a household word in England. What he could not 
have known was that his work was to prove such an intensive force 
in English literature and that the speech and thoughts of unborn 
generations were to be shaped and influenced by his matchless prose. 

He was a west-country man, born about 1484 on the ‘ borders 
of Wales "—probably at Slymbridge in Gloucestershire. He was 
up at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1510, and had taken his B.A. 
two years later. Those were the days of the New Learning, when 
a few years previously John Colet had defied tradition and radically 
changed the method of scriptural study. Tyndale went to Cam- 
bridge, probably attracted by the great name of Erasmus. In 1522, 
a priest and an M.A., he went down to Gloucestershire as tutor to 
Sir John Walsh’s children. His leisure he spent in preaching in 
the villages and on College Green at Bristol, and he aroused much 
antagonism by his new ideas and frank criticism, but became 
convinced that the only cure for Church and people was the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the common tongue. To this end he went 
to London, but found the bishop—Cuthbert Tunstall—unwilling to 
help him. For some time he was preacher at St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, and there he made many friends, amongst whom were Hum- 
phrey of Monmouth, merchant, and John Frith, Protestant martyr. 

He found it impossible to complete his translation in England 
and in 1524 went to Hamburg. He visited Luther (whom he had 
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long admired) at Wittenberg and finally arrived at Cologne. His 
amanuensis was a certain William Roy and they made great head- 
way with the translation before Cochlaeus, dean of the Blessed 
Virgin at Frankfurt, discovered them. They fled to Worms, where 
the New Testament was printed by Schoeffer. Smuggled into 
England, the translation had a great sale; in vain was Tunstall’s 
denunciation from St. Paul’s Cross, in vain the threats of excommuni- 
cation and the outcry of the clergy. It was the people’s book, 
written for them and read by them, destined with the Book of 
Common Prayer to pass into their language and become a part of 
the national life and character. 

Tyndale was for a time at Marburg, where he knew Philip, land- 
grave of Hesse, and Buschius, professor of poetry at the university. 
But, ‘in journeyings often’ and ‘in perils of the sea,’ he came at 
last in 1529 to that grey northern town on the waters of the Schelde 
where the final chapter was to be written. 

They were busy years at Antwerp. There was his famous 
controversy with Sir Thomas More, when literary talent defending 
the authority of the Church was defied by individual judgment 
forcefully and vividly expressed; he produced The Practice of 
Prelates and The Obedience of a Christian Man; he translated the 
Pentateuch, adding his bitter marginal notes, and the Book of 
Jonah and probably worked at those manuscript translations of 
the remainder of the Old Testament which were finally published by 
Miles Coverdale, and he revised his translation of the New 
Testament. 

There was a house in Antwerp known as ‘ The English House,’ 
kept by Thoms Poyntz for the merchant adventurers, and here 
Tyndale in 1534 took up his abode. He had so far escaped his 
enemies and but for the advent of a Judas might have spent many 
years in comparative seclusion among his friends. But men died 
suddenly in those days, and it was perhaps fitting that such a 
troublous life should have a stormy ending. 

In the spring of 1535 Henry Phillips, a young student of Louvain, 
whom Tyndale had befriended, betrayed him to the imperial officers. 
It is probable that he took this step on his own initiative, but one 
of his assistants was Gabriel Donne. It is not recorded whether 
the calm of Buckfastleigh was marred for the worthy abbot by 
any regrets in his later years. 

Tyndale was imprisoned in the fortress of Vilvorde, and there he 
contrived to finish his translation of the Old Testament. In spite 
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of the efforts of his friends to bring about his release, he was tried 
for heresy, and was condemned by the Augsburg Assembly in 
October, 1536. On the 6th of that month he was strangled and 
burnt at the stake. As the flames at last shut out the grey October 
day, he thought of England. ‘Lord,’ he cried, ‘ open the king of 
England’s eyes!’ And fifty years away in Stratford the words 
echoed still : 


‘Heaven will one day open 
The king’s eyes.” (Henry VIII, 11, ii.) 


Because Tyndale used the language of the common people of 
England, in time his translation became a part of their tradition, 
like folklore and ballads. In his lifetime he saw Hrasmus’s 
dream fulfilled, who when speaking of the scriptures said that he 
longed for the day when ‘the husbandman shall sing portions of 
them to himself as he follows the plough; when the weaver shall 
hum them to the time of his shuttle ; when the traveller shall while 
away with their stories the weariness of his journey.’ 

There had, of course, been translations of the Bible before the 
sixteenth century, but for various reasons they had not made any 
profound impression on the English people or their language. The 
Anglo-Saxon translation attained a high literary level, but in 
Norman times and in succeeding centuries there was no common 
speech. Wyclif’s version of the Vulgate (1384) was marred by a 
too exact rendering of the Latin idiom, and English in his day was 
still in a stage of transition. There was no printing to give it fixity, 
and later generations would have been unable to understand 
Wyclif’s language. Even had the earlier versions been literary 
masterpieces, there was little encouragement given to the people to 
read them, in fact ; it was an ecclesiastical offence to do so. 

Tyndale brought to his work superb scholarship and great 
literary power. In his Revised Version 80 per cent. of the words 
stand as they did in 1525. His accuracy was endorsed by the 
editors of the Authorised Version, and Jowett when speaking of the 
latter said that ‘in a certain sense it was more inspired than the 
original.’ The simplicity of Tyndale’s style, force, and lack of 
pedantry was enriched by the preservation of Hebrew idiom. 
Froude speaks of the ‘ peculiar genius . . . which breathes through 
it, the mingled tenderness and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the 
preternatural grandeur.’ Such a verse as ‘Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God 
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who gave it’ (Ecclesiastes xii. 7) is only equalled by Shakespeare’s 
‘ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ’ (Macbeth, m1. ii). 

And in Revelation we have a list of glittering words that pictures 
all the pomp and glory of this world. It reads like a Masefield poem. 
‘The merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of 
pearls, and of fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all 
thyine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels 
of most precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble. And 
cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and frankincense, and wine, 
and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, 
and chariots, and slaves, and souls of men.’ 

The impetus of the Reformation (which gave birth to the 
translation) facilitated by the advent of the printing press incited 
‘all men everywhere’ to study the Bible. It is conceivable that 
a mediocre translation of the Greek might have had an important 
effect on the religious life of the people ; it could never have been a 
vital force in their literature, moulding their language and forming 
their speech. The debt which the language owes to Shakespeare, 
who actually has more new words in his plays than all the rest of 
the English poets put together (Pearsall Smith), does not far exceed 
that which it owes to the Authorised Version. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century the elements of the 
language had fused and taken on a form and style. Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian, Norman-French, Latin, and Greek had mixed and 
mingled to form a rich and varied vocabulary. The revival of learn- 
ing, although it laid emphasis on the classical languages to the detri- 
ment of the national speech, did create a love of beautiful words and 
phrases and a desire for a fine, elegant style. It was an age of 
adventure and experiment and this was reflected in the language 
of the time. The religious controversy of the Reformation created 
many new words and phrases (chiefly terms of abuse which the 
combatants flung at one another, e.g. dunce, popishness, pernicious), 
but it was an age when feeling ran high, and when men have some- 
thing to say they will usually find some means of expression even 
if they have to invent it. 

Tyndale found at his disposal words hallowed by centuries of 
religious feeling and other words used by the people to express their 
vigorous and often crude emotions. He himself enriched the 
language by the use of ‘ godly,’ ‘ long-suffering,’ ‘ broken-hearted,’ 
‘mercifulness,’ ‘ peacemaker’ (incomparably better than ‘ pesible 
men ’) and that useful word ‘ beautiful.’ Many words and phrases 
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would have passed out of the language had not Tyndale used them 
and so preserved them for future generations, e.g. damsel, quick 
(= alive) travail (= labour). But he was no mere recorder of 
the speech around him. His language throughout is infused with 
the spirit of that new self-consciousness, that awareness of one’s 
own emotions and aspirations which marks the difference in thought 
between modern times and the objectiveness of the Middle Ages. 

We still speak the idiom and use the metaphors of the Authorised 
Version, and we do this unconsciously, without any thought of their 
origin. When we speak of a ‘babel of voices,’ ‘a lost sheep,’ 
‘Naboth’s vineyard,’ ‘the worship of mammon,’ ‘a leviathan,’ 
‘a labour of love,’ ‘a howling wilderness,’ or ‘ the eleventh hour,’ 
everyone knows what we mean and no explanation is necessary. 

In no other language as in English can one get those subtle 
changes of meaning by the use of different words to describe the 
same thing. The distinction between such words as kingly and 
royal, felicity and happiness, brotherhood and fraternity, is so slight 
as to be almost beyond elucidation, yet it is such synonyms which 
give the language its clarity, colour and elasticity. Of such, the 
Authorised Version provides many examples and Tyndale was ever 
alive to the subtle shades of meaning which lie in a word. In his 
first version of the New Testament he translated ‘ presbuteros’ as 
‘senior,’ later he substituted ‘ elder’ and, in so doing, gave another 
sense to the word. 

The Tudors established a strong national monarchy, and under 
the Teutonic influence of the Reformation the Roman Church gave 
place to the Church of England ; an enthusiasm for things English 
was engendered ; Latin gave place to a more general use of English 
and men became aware of themselves as members of a great nation. 

Tyndale, by his translation of the Bible and the consequent 
creation of the Book of Common Prayer, made Englishmen aware 
of the potentialities and possibilities of their language. He did not 
use a pedantic style to demonstrate to the intellectual few, but took 
the common speech and proved once and for all of what the language 
is capable. He aroused in the people of his day a pride in their 
heritage, and although four centuries have gone by we still have to 
surpass much of his prose. 

He gave to his countrymen a touchstone or standard by which 
the merits of their literature might be measured. That a great 
deal of what has since been written falls below that standard is 
inevitable, but it is an undisputable fact that all great English 
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writers since the sixteenth century owe something to the English 
version of the Bible and Tyndale’s style has had a tremendous 
effect on English prose, which at its best is remarkable for its clarity, 
dignity and versatility. The names of Milton, Bacon, Defoe, Burke 
and a host of nineteenth-century writers rise to the mind. The 
eighteenth century, that age of classicism, can give its examples. 
The following is from the Spectator, 289th number, dated January 31, 
1712, and is an extract from an essay on Death : 


‘In short, I would have everyone consider, that he is in this Life 
Nothing more than a Passenger, and that he is not to set up his Rest 
here, but to keep an attentive Eye upon that State of Being to 
which he approaches every Moment, and which will be for ever 
fixed and permanent. This single Consideration would be sufficient 
to extinguish the Bitterness of Hatred, the Thirst of Avarice, and 
the Cruelty of Ambition.’ 


The following is typical of Hardy’s constant use of the Authorised 
Version to provide simile and metaphor. 


‘In the meantime, Marian and Izz Huett had journeyed onward 
with the chattels of the ploughman in the direction of their land of 
Canaan—the Egypt of some other family who had left it only that 
morning ’ (Tess of the D’Urbervilles). 


Until the advent of modern progress and compulsory education 
the people’s speech was that of the Authorised Version and this 
often caused a sudden flowering in unexpected places, of which 
the Bedford tinker and his Pilgrim’s Progress is a superb example. 

Had there been no translation of the Bible it is probable that 
English history and consequently world history might have been 
written differently. Tyndale was the first Puritan, and by his 
translation he gave to his countrymen something more than litera- 
ture: that aspect of the national character which is least understood 
by Englishmen themselves and not at all by foreigners; that 
sturdiness, strange uprightness and mysticism which at its best 
produced the Pilgrim Fathers and John Hampden; that spirit 
which made the English slave sweating out his life in Algiers hesitate 
to escape because his master had paid good money for him. It is 
a debatable point to-day whether the British Empire has been a 
benefit to the world, but it is beyond question that the Authorised 
Version played an important part in the building of that empire. 
It went far towards making ‘ This happy breed of men, this little 
world, This precious stone, set in the silver sea.’ 
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THE PATH OF THE PYGMY PRIESTS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


WE were in Wambarima, the village of the Pygmies of New Guinea, 
and, although we knew that our lives were protected by the strange 
tribal laws of the little people while we were in Wambarima, we 
also had the opinion that those laws might function differently 
if we tried to escape from it. All the same, we meant to try to 
get away when opportunity offered. 

But getting out of Wambarima was not so easy as getting 
into it. We had never intended to enter the Pygmy village, but 
had stumbled across it unknowingly while escaping from a horde 
of head-hunting savages who had attacked us. Only then did 
we realise that the lure of gold had led us northward through 


- the New Guinean ranges into Dutch territory, and we were almost 


glad that our fourteen carrier ‘ boys’ had deserted us long ago. 
We six prospectors carried ‘the White Man’s Burden’ (a feeling 
that fire-arms must not be used against natives unless in self- 
defence), but our carrier ‘ boys’ had often made that load need- 
lessly heavy. However, we had no reason to feel the weight of 
the white man’s burden now, for the Pygmies were friendly little 
fellows, though their frizzed hair carried blow-pipe darts like needles 
in a pin-cushion, but still we felt rather helpless. 

The Sepik River, down which we might float to the nearest 
Dutch Police Station, lay about two miles off, and we could not 
hope to be able to cut our way through the dense forest entangle- 
ments which separated us from the river before the Pygmies would 
miss our presence, and, even if we did manage to reach the Sepik, 
the village of the head-hunters from whom we had already escaped 
was hidden somewhere on the other side. Those warriors wanted 
our heads badly. They were by no means of a pygmy build, 
some of them being over six feet in height. They never raided 
the Pygmies, and only came into Wambarima when invited to 
do so, or for purposes of trade. 

We had thought at first that the big savages feared the 
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little fellows because they were deadly in the use of the blow- 
pipe and could attack from the branches of trees as readily as 
from the ground, but we had soon discovered that the head-hunters 
kept in the good graces of the Pygmies for quite another reason. 
This was that the Pygmies were the makers of a mysterious drink 
they brewed or otherwise prepared from roots and leaves and, 
I believe, nuts, which they traded in only with friends. This 
secret drink was called by a name which we had heard before 
among the mountain tribes which sounded like ‘ Joy Drink,’ and 
we knew it by that name. It caused the natives who partook of 
it to be supremely happy and forgetful of all worries, but we had a 
great contempt for it as it looked like soapy water, tasted like sour 
milk, and had no effect, so far as we knew, upon us. 

We fraternised freely with the little people and were very 
popular among them. They were of a higher mentality than most 
other New Guinean tribes we had met, but a little pot-bellied 
sorcerer named Kalli assured us that, as the Pygmies were the 
descendants of bird-men, their mental superiority over other tribes 
who came from animals of the forest was only natural. We agreed 
with him. We could do that by looking wise, and it saved us 
airing our views on the Darwinian theory in a dialect we only 
partly understood. The Pygmy men could beat us in most sports, 
being stronger, though they could pass under our outstretched 
arms, and fleeter of foot, but they had a subtle sense of humour 
which found vent in their allowing us to think we could beat them 
—until the last moment. Then they disillusioned us ! 

One day while talking to Kalli he suddenly became serious and 
said to me, in English he had picked up from us, ‘ You white men 
must get away from here. The priests no’ like you an’ mean 
lall you.’ 

‘Thanks for telling me, Kalli,’ I said. ‘ We have guessed that 
the priests were jealous of us. We can’t help ourselves though. 
We can’t cut our way through the forest down to the river as 
quickly as your warriors can run along the tree-tops overhead. 
We'd rather fight things out here when the time comes.’ 

‘You have no hope. You be killed when priests say word 
without know anyt’ing ’bout it. Why you no go away to-night 
when big feast is held. People then be full of Joy Drink an’ too 
sleepy go after you. Me show you secret track down to big river 
which priests use when visit village of head-hunting warriors on 


other side.’ 
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‘If you can show us a track to the water, Kalli, you can depend 
on our leaving Wambarima in a hurry——’ 

‘Then get all your white fellow mates an’ come wi’ me now. 
I show you, an’ I already have got big war canoe hide down at 
river fo’ you. Come, quick an’ lively.’ 

I was greatly alarmed at the information Kalli had given me, 
and walking over to the erection which had been given us in which 
to stay while in the village I roused my sleepy comrades and 
speedily made them acquainted also. 

A few minutes later we went out and saw Kalli strolling past 
our house, apparently, aimlessly. Keeping our eyes on him, and 
also seeing that no inquisitive little native was watching us, we 
dodged behind a clump of bamboos and plunged into a patch of 
tall grass-like cereals which completely hid us from sight. Still 
following Kalli as best we could, and careful that we did not tramp 
on snakes or other dangerous creatures of the ground, we traversed 
the cultivated patch and soon came out on the edge of the encroach- 
ing forest land. Kalli was now beside us, a victim of a fear that 
filled his being, and, signing to us to mark well the route by which 
we had come, he led us a few yards into the network of under- 
growths, and presently we stood on a well-defined narrow pathway 
which wound its way through arching vegetation, like a tunnel, 
in the direction of the Sepik River. 

‘This is Priests’ Path,’ Kalli said (in effect); ‘it is “ tapoo” 
(forbidden) to the people andis guarded by blow-pipe men who are 
also priests. It leads to the river.’ 

‘ How about making a bolt for it now, mates ? ’ suggested Sydney 
Charlie; ‘ Kalli has a canoe down at the river.’ 

We looked at each other. Our chance of escape lay before 
us. Why not take it ? 

‘No go away now!’ broke in Kalli, perspiration bursting out 
all over his brown body. ‘ Blow-pipe men watch path. They 
kill white fellows with poison-darts, an’ white fellow’s pop-pops 
(revolvers) no use, fo’ blow-pipe men no’ be seen.’ 

‘ We’ve got to take some risks, Kalli,’ I said, patting the little 
man on the shoulder. ‘ If we don’t go now we may not get another 
chance.’ 

‘ Kalli say wait fo’ big feast to-night,’ the fear-stricken native 
stuttered. ‘Joy Drink make all people sleepy, an’ blow-pipe men 
be at feast too. White fellows get away then, no’ seen by any.’ 

‘ All right, Kalli,’ laughed Big Tassie. ‘ You can feel easy 
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about the matter. We'll wait until that feast of to-night is over 
before making our try to escape.’ 

Big Tassie having decided as he had done, there was nothing 
for us to say, and we retraced our steps and returned to our house 
resolved to leave nothing to chance. There we were glad to get 
rid of Kalli; his fear of results was certainly greater than ours, 
but it had a depressing influence. 

The great tribal celebrations to:commemorate some important 
event in Pygmy history were to take place that night, and the 
fires in the village square were ablaze early in the afternoon so 
that there should be plenty of hot ashes for cooking operations, 
by night. When that time duly arrived we sallied forth to show 
ourselves among the populace. It seemed as if the entire popu- 
lation of Wambarima, somewhere about 400, had assembled in 
the square that night, but we were told that many of the old men 
and women had only come out from their thatched and mat-walled 
houses in order to fraternise with some tall head-hunters who 
had come in to Wambarima from over the river to attend the 
celebrations. Nevertheless, we were somewhat surprised to notice 
that all the visitors were fully armed, it being not the best of 
manners for visitors to display clubs and spears in Wambarima ! 

The village itself was not greatly different in appearance from 
other large villages in New Guinea. It consisted of quaint, thatched 
houses mounted on platforms which were themselves raised about 
six or seven feet above the ground. The walls were made of mats 
of some kind which served as both windows and doors. Pigs, 
hens and other domesticated animals lived all together in the 
stockaded part of each house underneath the dwelling part. A 
large Tapoo House (church), a long, low, thatched erection in 
which was manufactured the famous ‘ Joy Drink,’ and some other 
public buildings of which we did not know the nature completed 
all that we were ever allowed to see of the village, but we knew 
that some tree dwellings near the tapoo house held secrets hidden 
from all but priests. 

But we did not feel concerned with Pygmy secrets, though 
we certainly did not like the presence of the tall savages from over 
the Sepik. Soon they ceased to receive any attention from us, 
however, for a band comprised of tom-tom players, and other 
artists who could produce sounds dear to the Pygmy heart by 
blowing into bamboo flute-like instruments, took up its position 
near the central fire, and at a signal from the Chief Priest, who 
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was dressed to resemble a crocodile, it shattered the night with 
weird noises. The square was already illuminated with torches 
and coco-nut bowl lanterns, and the Pygmy women, bedecked in 
gaudy flowers and feathers, gathered together at one end, while 
the men, their frizzed hair stuffed with blow-pipe darts, ornamental 
blow-pipes slung round their bare, dark brown shoulders, and 
coco-nut fibre, kilted garments round the middle of their bodies, 
collected at an opposite end. 

Then, as the music reached a well-known point in loudness 
and speed, the two parties rushed towards each other with jerky 
but more or less synchronised movements, met in the middle, 
and, with shouts that vied with the music, intermingled and separ- 
ated into groups of dancers, who then, seemingly, pranced all over 
the square. The tall savages, who had been looking on near us, 
suddenly yelled in delight and joined in the dancing throng, and 
soon after, our comrade Mac emitted a sort of howl that somehow 
reminded me of far-away Scotland and began jumping about 
amongst the dancers as if he were an amorous Pygmy himself. 
He seemed odd, however; he was five feet eleven in height and 
wore belted trousers! The rest of us accepted coco-nut bowls of 
Joy Drink, handed to us by some junior Pygmy priests, and after- 
wards, thinking it bad form to try to maintain the white man’s 
dignity, we joined the dancers too. 

The feasting had started, and was going on all the time, dancers 
squatting round the hot ashes of any fire, when they found vacant 
places, and helping themselves to sausage-like clusters of beetle 
larvee, wild pig, winged things and weird-looking fish. The birds 
and fish were entire, having been covered with mud before being 
placed in the hot ashes so as to ensure perfect cooking, but the 
feathers and scales easily came off, with the encrustations, in the 
hands and teeth of the diners. Ball-like masses of seed, vegetable 
and fruit composition were also in the ashes, ready for eating at 
any time, and the famous Joy Drink was continually being dis- 
pensed to all by attending priests and sorcerers. 

By the time the moon was over the ridges which flanked the 
Sepik valley the dancers were in a state of irresponsibility and 
complete happiness brought on by indulgence in the wonderful 
Joy Drink, and many had already retired. In a way, we were 
glad that the Pygmies could find happiness so easily, but we were 
inclined to be scornful when we saw that the tall head-hunters 
also had been so affected that most of them had had to absent 
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themselves, doubtless to sleep off the drink’s influence. Evidently 
they, although bigger in every way than we were, could not stand 
the Joy Drink like white men. 

Now was the time for our escape, so, discreetly slipping away, 
one by one, we collected our few treasured belongings in our house 
and stole quietly out again through its matted walls, heading in 
the direction of the Sepik River, and armed with all the tools 
we had collected for cutting through the forest entanglements. 

But progress soon ceased to be easy, and in time it almost 
ceased. We were tired, and forcing a track through New Guinean 
forest entanglements was a task beyond our powers, especially at 
night time. 

‘ We'll never make the river, boys,’ grunted Big Tassie despair- 
ingly, as we rested for a moment. 

‘ We can’t be far from it now,’ Mac answered, wiping mosquitoes 
from his perspiring face. ‘ Anyhow, we’ve got to keep on trying 
to get there, for the Pygmy warriors will be blowing poisoned darts 
into us from the trees overhead if we delay here——’ 

‘Well, what does it matter?’ someone muttered. ‘We can 
shoot the blow-pipe monkeys in the trees over our heads as well 
here as farther on. Of course, the little beggars will kill us before 
we do much damage to them, but——’ 

‘We were fools to leave Wambarima,’ another voice chimed in, 
and I scarcely recognised it as belonging to Sydney Charlie. ‘ We 
always knew we couldn’t cut a track to the darned river unless 
we had plenty of time. Why are we escaping from the little fellows 
in any case ?—they wouldn’t eat us——’ 

‘Great Grampians!’ shouted Mac, interrupting Sydney 
Charlie’s words. ‘We're out of our senses! We forgot the 
Priests’ Path !’ 

At the same moment as recollection of past events came to 
Mac a flood of memory suddenly rushed through my being and 
I cried excitedly, ‘ We’ve lost our memory, boys. Kalli showed 
us the Priests’ pathway this very day and we meant to escape 
by it. We’ve forgotten that it existed——’ 

‘Lor’, that Joy Drink must have played skittles with our 
memory boxes, mates,’ interjected someone in tones which sug- 
gested the speaker was somewhat amused. ‘I vote that we shuttle 
back over our tracks and start again on the secret track——’ 

‘No fear,’ said Big Tassie; ‘we couldn’t see our own back 
tracks in the dark, and anyhow I’m sure I hear the old river just 
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ahead of us. Listen !—Was that not the sound of some crocodile 
or something big splashing in the water ? ’ 

‘ It’s the Sepik all right,’ I cried, ‘ but that was not a splashing 
sound you heard ; it was more like that of a boat bumping against 
stones in the shallows.’ 

‘Never mind what it was, boys,’ Big Tassie roared. ‘The 
river is in front of us. One more effort and we'll break through 
to it. Come on, boys.’ 

Big Tassie sprang at the trellis-work of vegetation and spider- 
web entanglements which resisted our passage forward, stubbornly, 
and closed up again behind us, apparently, almost as we looked 
backwards, and we likewise resumed our bursting-through progress. 
Very likely we might have travelled easier along the interlaced 
tree branches overhead, but we were neither Pygmies nor monkeys, 
and the stinging-tree tendrils were extremely virulent in the upper 
regions. 

At length we found ourselves stumbling through a mangrove 
swamp, in the warm, evil-smelling mud of which all sorts of reptiles 
and night-prowling creatures were unpleasantly active, and a minute 
or so later we suddenly emerged on the edge of the sullenly-flowing 
Sepik. 

Almost immediately a man’s voice hailed us from mid-stream, 
and next moment a petrol launch beached itself beside us. Its 
occupants were a white man, dressed in the uniform of the New 
Guinean Dutch Police, and three stalwart natives in ordinary 
police garb. 

‘Come on board quickly,’ the white man said. ‘I am very 
glad you are alive.’ He spoke in English with just the faintest 
trace of an accent. 

‘We are glad to be alive, ourselves,’ Mac laughed ; ‘ but what 
are the Dutch police wanting up here——?’ 

‘We havecomefor you. But I never expected to get you alive.’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’ demanded Big Tassie trucu- 
lently. ‘ We have done nothing wrong, and surely it isn’t a crime 
even in the eyes of the Dutch to be living ?’ 

‘No,’ said the officer, ‘ but it is a wonder that you are; you 
ought to be dead. What!—You do not know why? Then I 
shall tell you: a head-hunter native from this part of the country 

fell into our hands down the river at the Dutch Police Station 
this afternoon, and from him I gathered that you British pros- 
pectors were in Wambarima, but were to be killed and probably 
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eaten to-night—or should I say this morning—when you walked 
into a trap the head-hunters and the Pygmy priests had all ready 
for you. Of course, the priests knew that you meant to try to 
escape during some important feast to-night by what you thought 
was a secret track known only to the priests themselves, and 
they had that track lined with visiting head-hunters, and the 
trees flanking it were filled with blow-pipe Pygmy warriors. [ 
came up the river at once, but I never expected to find you alive. 
How did you escape ?’ 

The man looked at us enquiringly and we looked at each other, 
at first blankly, then thoughtfully. 

‘I suppose our escape is really due to the fact that we were 
dr——’ I began, but stopped abruptly, as a thought struck me. 

‘It looks like as if Kalli had arranged for us to be trapped 
on that track he showed us!’ Sydney Charlie muttered, stricken 
with the same thought. 

‘We forgot—that is—I mean—er—somehow, we didn’t travel 
here by the track which was all ready for us,’ Big Tassie said 
reflectively. 

The Dutchman seemed as if about to ask more questions, but 
one of his natives whispered something to him, so laughingly he 
nodded his head instead and signed to us to get into the boat. 

By breakfast-time we were safe in the Dutch Police Station and 
a week later we were down in Samarai, in British New Guinea. 
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TiPs. 
BY COLONEL THE HON. R. A. CROUCH. 


THE greatest embarrassment of the modern traveller is the system 
of tipping. 
In one of Charles Lever’s stories is this outburst : 


‘A capital lesson in life may be learned from the few moments 
preceding one’s departure from an inn. The surly waiter who was 
always “‘ coming ” when he was leaving the room, and never came, 
has now grown smiling and smirking. The landlord expresses a 
hope to see you again, while he watches your upthrown eyebrows 
at the exorbitancy of his bill. The boots attentively looks from 
your feet to your face, and back again. The housemaid passes 
and repasses a dozen times on her way nowhere; with a look half 
saucy, half shy. The landlord’s son, an abortion two feet high, 
becomes a kind of family remembrancer, sits on a high stool in the 
bar, and always detects something you have had which was not 
“put down on the bill ’—two shillings for a cab, or a brandy and 
water. A curse upon them all. This polltax upon travellers is 
utter ruin; and your bill, compared with its dependencies, is but 
Falstaff’s pennyworth of bread, to all the score for sack.’ 


There is no traveller but reads this with appreciation, and a 
memory full of similar experiences. 

The tipping system is a constant nuisance to anyone who 
occasionally or frequently has to live in other than his own home. 

I had a strange experience in Moscow. It was before the 
Revolution ; and, at that time, perhaps even now, none of the 
London Travel Agencies had any representative in that Russian 
city, although I was able to buy Cook’s hotel coupons, and was 
told they would be accepted. I was also assured that at the hotel 
to which they were directed, one of the conditions of their issue 
was that there should be an English-speaking chambermaid and 
waiter. This I found, upon arrival, to be the case, and not only 
so, but a polyglot Swiss was the proprietor of the hotel ; and he and 
his wife, and, in addition, the door porter, who spent his time 
in a little glassed-in room overlooking the courtyard, could speak 
our tongue. We spent seven days there, and, on the morning of 
our leaving, I received our bill. All the items were correct ; but 
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‘ supplement,’ as the hotel-keeper called it, had sweets, extra two 
roubles, equal to nearly three shillings; and passports, fourteen 
roubles. I found on enquiry that the sweets charged were repre- 
sented by a dish of jam which, on one morning, my companion 
had ordered ; whilst the passports item was the cost of producing 
daily these documents to the local police. I paid these charges, 
and then the two chambermaids, and the waiter, ten roubles gratuity 
each, and the hall porter, who had been extremely obliging in 
directing us to places of interest at Moscow, where little English 
was spoken, and where otherwise we might have been lost, twenty 
roubles. This I thought not only sufficient but generous; and 
they all seemed satisfied and thankful. Our luggage was brought 
down to the hall, and the hotel railway ’bus, which was to take us 
to the station on our way to Vladivostock, rumbled into the yard. 

At this stage the proprietor produced quite a surprise. He rang 
a very loud-sounding bell; and to my amazement, about twenty 
people ranged up in a serried group in the hall. I thought this was 
some pleasant Russian custom of God-speeding the parting guests. 
But as nothing was said, and no one attempted to shift our luggage to 
the ’bus, I asked the host what it meant. He pointed to the gathering. 

‘The gentleman will remember the servants.’ 

This was a shock. I said, ‘ The whole lot?’ 

‘Yes. They are all to be paid.’ 

I had seen hardly any of them. As far as service to me was 
concerned, they were quite unknown. But I saw among the 
stolid-looking faces the waiter and the two chambermaids. So I 
said to them: 

‘Why, I have paid you!’ 

They bowed low, and slunk away. 

‘And these others? I have never seen them.’ 

‘Quite so. But it is the custom.’ 

‘Then I won’t observe it. Get my luggage on the ’bus at once, 
please.’ 

He said, ‘ Your luggage cannot leave till you pay the servants.’ 

I said, ‘ Won't it?’ I started carrying it out myself, and, as 
I was afraid the ’bus-driver might refuse to take us, waved a large 
wad of roubles in his face. He grinned so happily that I felt I 
was safe there. 

As I further continued to get our luggage out, the hall porter 
came forward to help, but I refused his assistance ; being so thor- 
oughly angry that I felt I could have lifted a ton. 
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Apparently seeing that to wait was useless, the rest of the 
crowd faded away; and we got into the ’bus, reached the station 
with much self-congratulation, and rewarded the driver handsomely. 

I was later informed that I had overpaid for our individual 
attendance ; and that, if I had given a much smaller sum to the 
hotel-keeper, the whole staff would have been well satisfied. It 
was further pointed out to me, and properly, that not only those 
who are visible in an hotel are the ones who really do the service, 
and that the unseen servants are just as serviceable to the guest’s 
comfort as those from whom he receives personal attention. 

Quite different was an experience in Lucerne. I was visiting 
that beautiful Swiss city with a Travelling Agency, which agreed 
to discharge all gratuities to hotel servants if I stayed at an hotel 
on its list, but, if I selected an inn of a superior type, I must make 
my own arrangements. I wanted the best hotel. It means so 
much. So, on booking at this, I, wise through previous experi- 
ences, said, ‘What about the staff gratuities?’ The booking 
clerk replied, ‘If you agree at once to pay ten per cent. extra on 
your bill, that will be quite sufficient. And further, I guarantee 
that not only will none of the servants ask for more, but if you 
offered it, would refuse to accept it.’ This was almost too wonderful 
to believe, but I acquiesced, and paid. The undertaking was 
faithfully kept; so much so that, when a commissionaire from 
the hotel who had been particularly obliging in seeing our baggage 
stored away on the train by which we left, and whom I felt was 
entitled to some trifle extra, was offered it, he waved his hand in 
a ‘Get thou away, Satan’ style, and refused it. It was superfluity 
of virtue. I found out from him that each member of the staff 
received a share of the ten per cent., proportionate to his wages. 

In Eastern countries one expects constant demands for tips. 
Colombo becomes burdensome, with the nuisance of boys doing 
somersaults before you as you proceed along its streets; or the 
constant offering of flowers, and the extended hand begging for 
presents. And some of the Egyptian railway officials are particu- 
larly offensive in their demands for baksheesh. They think that 
their office, not their services, requires personal remuneration from 
passengers. One conductor on the Port Said line came to me, 
who had never previously seen him throughout the journey, about 
ten minutes before our destination was reached, and extended his 
hand. I ignored it. 

He said, ‘ We are nearly there, and you have given me nothing.’ 
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I asked, ‘ What for ?’ 

‘I am the conductor.’ This was said as if he had stated the 
obvious and no further reason was necessary. 

I said, ‘I haven’t seen you before, and don’t want you now.’ 

He thought hard for a minute. 

‘I kept the seats for you.’ 

As I had reserved places, I passed. 

The Government employee, as he was, left me with a scowl, 
and proceeded to the next carriage. Perhaps they were more 
generous, and weakly yielded to official begging. 

But on the station I met a fellow-passenger. He was still 
fuming. 

‘Did that lazy impudent conductor come and hold you up!’ 
he asked. 

‘He tried to, but didn’t succeed.’ 

‘He did with me. There were ladies in the compartment, and 
I had to part up. I felt like a worm.’ 

‘The worm should have turned. For other people’s sake you 
should have stood up to the fellow.’ 

‘Yes. I suppose so.’ 

I chaffed him. ‘ Nothing like new sensations. That’s one of 
the pleasures of travel.’ 

He smiled weakly. 

The trouble is by no means modern. We are accustomed to 
consider our own age as specially lying under this thraldom, but 
in the eighteenth century contemporary writers inform us that 
when people went out to dinner they were expected to tip their 
host’s servants who sometimes stood in long rows in the hall waiting 
the customary douceur, on the departure of the guests. 

Jane Austen, perhaps of all our women novelists the best 
reporter of the customs of her times, in one of her letters to an 
aunt, says: 

‘I am in great distress. I cannot determine whether I shall 
give Richie half a guinea or only five shillings when I go away. 
Counsel me, most amiable Miss Austen, and tell me.’ 


A writer in The Times in 1795 discusses the vexing subject in 
reference to hotels. 


‘If a man who has a horse, puts up at an inn, besides his usual 
bill, he must give at least one shilling to the waiter, sixpence each 
to the chambermaid, the ostler and the jackboot, making together 
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half a crown. If the traveller only puts up to have refreshment, 
besides paying for his horse’s standing, he has to give away in the 
day another half-crown, which makes five shillings in the day to 
the servants.’ 


And this when money had three times its present value. 

And, throughout the East, save in Constantinople, to be a 
traveller makes one the victim of constant importunities. 

In London the practice has increased in recent years. One has 
always expected, in Parisian hairdressers’ shops, to be called upon 
for a pourboire. Now it has extended to this side of the Channel. 
To leave a barber’s shop without a tip to the assistant is regarded 
as the height of meanness, and quite an attack upon the rights 
of the working man. 

I had a funny experience once in a Marseilles shop. This was long 
ago when I first began my travels, and had adopted the practice of 
buying something local in each place. At Marseilles I wanted to 
get a small statuette of a material which I had been informed 
was a speciality of that city. But I couldn’t find a crockery shop, 
or remember the French word for a business of that nature. 

I got shaved at a barber’s, and he understood my French suffi- 
ciently well to carry on a small conversation. Then I tried him by 
asking him if he knew of a vendor of. Here I paused, to point 
to a china slab in front of his mirror. He could not understand 
my want. Then, with a bright gleam of intelligence, he seized a 
bottle behind the slab; and, unless I had quickly risen, was about 
to rub into my hair something that looked like red dye, with which 
he had filled the palm of one hand. I was able to avoid this treat- 
ment; the colour of my hair suited me; but, after the usual 
pourboire, I found that I was expected to pay for the coloured 
liniment or whatever it was. I handed over the money without 
a murmur. It was my own fault to ask a hairdresser to teach 
me French. But I never got my statuette on that occasion. 

The usual British traveller is ordinarily regarded as a good 
mark for extortion in continental countries. He is sure to be 
rich ; and, of all things, he hates a scene. The average man is 
helpless as a sheep in the hands of the shearer. 

But the Great British Female is quite different. The foreign 
shopkeepers and hotel-keepers tremble when they see her. The 
English lion is too weak to protest, but the English lioness has 
been through too many Summer Sales contests and Basement Bar- 
gain struggles to be stampeded into the practice of a customer 
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paying the wages of a servant, and he a foreigner, instead of his 
employer. She always wins, ignores the extended hand; and, if 
there is any scene, teaches the foreigner he cannot browbeat an 
unprotected Englishwoman ; and departs triumphantly. 

It is said that only a small proportion of women pay tips, 
wherever they are, and then only trivial ones. But that was before 
the recent institution of ladies’ hairdressers, before whom the most 
adamant principles must fail. 

At sea the tipping practice is almost universal. There one 
expects to pay, and pay well. Why, no one knows. The custom 
seems to have arisen at a time when stewards received very small 
wages; and, alas to the man who has paid poorly, and travels 
later on the same ship. He is marked to neglect and all sorts of 
inconveniences. And some of the amounts so received are very 
large. I met the owner of a large business in one of the Devon 
towns, who told me that he had been able to set himself up so 
extensively by his having received, as assistant chief steward on 
a large Atlantic liner, over £1,400 for fifteen trips. And this, he 
said, was by no means exceptional. 

Sometimes a Biter is bit. I had a friend who was invited to a 
place in Scotland; and when there, went out with the shooting 
party. His luck was out, as the birds were shy. Returning to the 
hut he met the head keeper, and took outa sovereign to give him. It 
was in the days when gold coin was not the legend it now is, and was 
occasionally in circulation. Also it was in the good old time when 
the lowest note issued by the Bank was for five pounds. So when 
the keeper indignantly replied, ‘ You will excuse me, sir, but I never 
take less than paper,’ the intending donor knew he was expected to 
part with a fiver or more. ‘ But,’ he told me, ‘I didn’t. I put the 
sovereign in my pocket, and bought with it some of the best smokes 
I have ever had. AndI did enjoy them. But, when I went out 
next day, I was placed in a position where I hardly saw a bird.’ 

Once a tip entered into the politics of an Australian state. 
A leading politician, upon his return to his country, was tendered a 
banquet by his friends; and, at the dinner, by some mischance, 
gave the waiter twopence. There is very little tipping in Australia, 
but when given it is usually on a generous scale. The incident 
somehow got into the Press; perhaps the Waiters’ Union saw 
to that. At first regarded as a joke, it soon became quite a feature 
of an ensuing sudden election. The politician was pictured on the 
hoardings with two large pennies decorating his watch-chain ; he 
usually wore a monocle, but a largely distributed caricature showed 
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him with two, one on each eye, the rims of which showed they 
were pennies; whilst another election placard displayed his 
opponent handing out two golden sovereigns to the people, whilst 
he could only produce, according to his picture, the resultant 
benefit of two coppers to the voters. It may not have been cause 
and effect, but the man of the tuppeny tip lost the election. The 
Moral is—but as this is a political story there are no morals. 

The way that women generally underpay their car-drivers is the 
standing joke of writers ; and is used by Dickens in several incidents, 
The predatory taxi-driver, if he has a chance of a man or a woman 
fare, usually ignores the lady, as she rarely pays more than the 
exact recorded amount. ‘ And why should it not be so?’ said a 
woman of whom I asked. ‘ Why should we encourage drivers to 
dishonestly expect more than their legal due, and why should I act 
unfairly to myself or other women by virtual bribery? Women 
have less money to waste than men, and are not so weak. Men don’t 
like paying extra, but they are afraid of being thought they don’t.’ 

In some recent reminiscences by Miss Marie Tempest, she states : 


‘In these days when everybody has a car, it is difficult to realise 
I used to have to drive, after my performances, to my Hampstead 
home in a hansom. It must have taken half an hour, and there 
was always an unpleasant altercation with the driver to look 
forward to at the end. There were, of course, no meters on the 
hansoms. I remember the late John L. Shine who was a first- 
class amateur boxer, telling me he got a good deal of practice in 
offering to fight the driver for his fare. One night the driver got 
down slowly, and said, “‘ Won’t you take a look at me, Mr. Shine, 
before we scrap?” John, a little startled to find himself known, 
said, ““ How do you know my name?” “ Well, you saw me last 
night at the National Sporting Club in the ten-round contest.” 
John took a good look. The driver was the winner of a particularly 
gory fight at cruiser weights. John pulled out a sovereign, pressed 
it in the man’s hand and said, “ You’re perfectly right about the 
fare. Entirely my mistake.’ 

Miss Tempest also refers to tipping the Custom Officials, a 
growing practice, nowadays, if one wants to escape heavy duties, 
where the vagaries or the personal inclinations of the checkers vary 
so greatly ; but she adds that she never had much trouble at the 
docks, as her manager usually came to meet her, and possibly 
there was a little palm oil to make things easier. 

But tipping is not confined to waiters, drivers, stewards, or any 
class. Three New Zealand friends had a surprise recently. They 
had a letter of introduction to a large factory in the North, and 
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were anxious to see a special development in machinery. Their 
visit was welcomed, and they felt they were being treated with 
special courtesy, as they were shown round by one of the directors 
of the firm. After their visit ended, one of the party said, ‘I am 
in rather a quandary. Our guide when he shook hands seemed 
to expect we should pay him something. Can we? He has 
taken a lot of trouble.’ It seemed hardly possible, but they found 
an excuse to return, and again saw their obliging conductor. On 
again shaking hands, one handed him a pound, which he smilingly 
accepted, and said, ‘Thank you. I thought you had forgotten.’ 

There is no doubt but that travel for pleasure or leisure is greatly 
lessened by the tip system; and that, largely because the amount 
expected cannot be calculated in estimating one’s expenditure. 
The Travel Agencies often advertise that their prices for a certain 
tour are inclusive of all gratuities; but that does not lessen the 
obsequious manner in which the servants rush to find the quite 
visible voyager’s umbrella or stick, to unnecessarily brush his spotless 
clothes or hat, or generally to fumble around and paw him in the 
servile fashion which is particularly objectionable. And if he does 
not respond, he soon finds himself neglected. The boots which 
do not contain a coin are not-properly cleaned. His soup is cold, 
and the meat served is tough, his telephone calls are undelivered, 
his mail mislaid, and the lift is not working when he wants to use it. 
He quickly senses the antagonistic atmosphere which surrounds him. 

The remedy which would induce additional travel is that those 
hotels, restaurants and establishments where the employers expect 
their servants to receive tips should exhibit a straight-out notice of the 
amount or percentage required ; and then the traveller or customer 
would know where he is. Under the present system, he sometimes 
is conscious that he has absurdly overpaid, or receives a look which 
makes him feel mean and uncomfortable. The amazing success of the 
small-lunch establishments, which cover our large towns in all parts, 
owe their popularity, not so much to their prices, which are sometimes 
more than those of competing businesses, as to the knowledge that 
their bills cover all demands, and that no gratuities are permitted. 

It is not that the public objects to pay, but that it wants to 
know beforehand what it has to pay. 

As things are now, one can appreciate the ancient story of the 
returned traveller, who, when asked if he had enjoyed his holiday 
and the change and rest, replied, ‘ The waiters had all my change, 
and the hotel-keepers the rest. I'll stay home after this.’ 
Melbourne. 























YOU CAN HAVE YOUR HEAD. 
BY MONA GARDNER. 


Formosa has always been a dark spot on tourist maps because 
tourists are so provokingly insistent about taking their heads with 
them when they finish their touring. 

Now one can junket alone by train, by push-car, or by foot 
from one tip to the other of Formosa—can cross up through primeval 
camphor forests, follow footpaths along the central spine of the 
island, dip down into marble-walled valleys, pass through villages 
of head-hunters, chat with them about crops and the sty on baby’s 
eye, buy cloth from their looms and depart—leisurely—with the 
same head one took to the island. That is, the same head out- 
wardly, but inside it will have acquired strange and tangled notions. 

Still it’s hardly fair to hold the poor emaciated head-hunters 
accountable for this. If they leave your head intact you ought 
to be able to look after your ideas, even if they unaccountably turn 
into vague but insistent yearnings for the intangible all because you 
have looked at ridge after ridge of deliriously beautiful mountains 
which have come straight from the pages of a child’s fairy-book. 

Formosa is a place of paradoxes. It is a place where wanton 
orchids spread themselves over camphor stumps, where winter 
apples shake their blossoms over mango trees, where Chinese temples 
and Japanese shrines stand together to beguile the same itinerant 
gods, where the children of head-hunters sit at desks and learn an 
alphabet, and a place where the Chinese are clean. 

However, because so few writers have wrapped Formosa in an 
adjectival cult, it remains one of the few places nowadays to which 
one can go and evolve one’s own set of adjectives, thereby saving 
one’s self the tragedy of discovering the place is quite different 
from the image which the superlatives of others has built up. 
Adopted notions are such fragile kites to send up in the realm 
of glamour. 

Because no one has told us what to think when we look from 
the edge of a 4,000-foot marble cliff into rainbows, into corroded 
blue water where an island floats like an alert tortoise against the 
skyline, we can experiment with new thoughts and feelings. 
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II. 


As you push into the crooked harbour of Keelung between 
mountains tropically green you are struck by the incongruity of 
cement docks in such a setting. But there they are in neat and 
even rows with trim motor-ships, dishevelled tramps, sampans and 
junks all tied up alongside, whilst into them are being loaded pine- 
apples, bananas, sugar, tea, camphor, and an infinite variety of 
mysterious things in straw sacks. 

There are only two reasons for being in Keelung—to get on 
or off a boat. Otherwise if you are there you are a suspicious 
character, and are apt to find yourself explaining—in a guilty 
manner—why you aren’t a spy making drawings of harbour 
fortifications. 

Consequently you allow yourself to be herded immediately into 
up-to-date railway coaches by smart, uniformed guards. With 
you there are people in Chinese denims, silk brocades, kimono and 
Osaka-cut sack suits. They are wearing every variety of foot- 
gear from wooden clogs and felt sandals to squeaking leather, and 
each is screaming at the top of his—but usually her—voice. No 
one is hurt and there isn’t a fire, which is just as well perhaps, 
because neither would be noticed in this completely normal bedlam. 

Such minor noises as the train whistle are entirely lost. Suddenly 
the wheels begin to move and the train chuffs out, leaving hordes 
milling about on the platform, more seemingly than have gotten 
on the train. However, they go on milling with an intentness 
which implies that catching a train is merely an incidental part to 
this business of coming to a station platform. 

Old-timers will tell you that before the Japanese took over the 
railroad and smoothed out the gradient on this section, making the 
hour’s trip from Keelung inland to Taihoku sometimes took half 
a day and often involved the passengers walking up the steeper 
grades while the engine made successive charges at the hill. 

Taihoku is merely a place to leave one’s larger pieces of luggage. 
Oh, it has a museum, a botanical garden, curio shops, serious-minded 
tea-tasters, and Chinese temples, but, except for the tea-tasters, 
all the other elements can be experienced so much more satisfactorily 
in their native settings. And yet, whether or not you are conscious 
of it at the time, you receive your first lesson in Japanese colonisation 
in Taihoku. The streets are wide, have spacious parkways and 
flowering trees along them, and many are paved. Neat European- 
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fronted shops spread wide porticos over the sidewalks. Street 
cleaners and watering carts are incessant and busy. Motor-’buses 
go in any direction and there are tennis courts galore, with here 
and there baseball fields, golf courses and swimming pools. 
Chinese faces and Chinese pantaloons predominate in the streets, 
and yet there is none of the frantic swarming and the shrill animosity 
of the starved which is a part of streets in China. Business goes 
on with a leisurely air, and the people have an easy confidence, the 
sort of confidence that comes to a man when he knows that Nature 
will do half his work for him and that his taxes are not excessive. 


Il. 


A mackintosh and the ability to pronounce three or four Japanese 
words are the main essentials for the trip from Taihoku up into the 
savage territory in the Urai valley. Wonder, incredulity and 
contentment are acquired along the way. No more than half an 
hour from the capital motor-cars confess their inadequacy and come 
to a halt. From here on there is the choice between a footpath 
ora push-car. Next to being carried in a palanquin there is perhaps 
nothing so satisfying to the ego as a push-car. 

About the size of a card-table, no more than a foot up from 
the ground and pushed by seemingly tireless coolies, these packing- 
box platforms are the mode of transport in Formosa the minute 
you get off the main line. If you go third class you share the plat- 
form with some vegetables, a very dead fish, two indignant ducks 
and one or more Chinese. Going first means that you ride in 
solitary splendour in a wicker chair and compare yourself—quite 
favourably—to all exploration caravans that have ever set out for 
an undiscovered continent. You move through space at a leisurely, 
satisfying pace, partake of the intimacies of the scene as on a walking 
trip, but need suffer none of the blistered aftermath. 

It isn’t the hushed expectant atmosphere of this remote valley, 
nor the spangled tree ferns, the scent of white ginger, the lush 
verdure on fantastic peaks or the enamelled blue of a quiet river, 
but the combination of them which fans incredulity into a blaze. 

A few short years ago this was all a jungle—a festering malarial 
jungle where Chinese peddlars came to trade beads for camphor 
and sometimes returned, but often didn’t. Now the hollows and 
gentler slopes are fields teeming with rice, millet, sweet potatoes 
and corn, while long serpentines of tea bushes march over the 
nearer hills in smug, orderly rows. Hydro-electric plants churn and 
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chump—like monsters in a forbidden paradise—to send electric 
current to remote mud-plastered huts. 

All along the single trackway are convoys of cars loaded with 
logs, with tins of crude camphor and oil going down to the market. 
These meetings are apt to induce an extra heart-beat or two, for 
the coolies hop aboard during downhill stretches, blowing occasion- 
ally on a melancholy penny-whistle as the car careens about curves 
at breakneck pace. Since the only form of brakes is a decrepit 
stick wedged against one wheel, a sudden meeting means a mix-up, 
during which—if he hasn’t broken several bones—the single occu- 
pant and his car lift themselves off the track until those more 
heavily laden pass by. 


ay. 


Along a footpath bisecting this car route I had my first encounter 
with a head-hunter. The police escort was some seventy-five yards 
below me when a small brown man swung down out of the under- 
growth to the path immediately in front of me. Incredibly lithe, 
he stood there chilling my blood with the startled intensity of his 
gaze, for the most prominent item of his wearing apparel was an 
enormous chopping-knife. A moment longer he looked at me, then, 
placing a hand on each bare knee, he bowed long and low, saying 
in the tones of a vicar, ‘And how are you to-day ?’ 

He spoke in polite Japanese, and when I explained that my 
health—up to now—was of the best, he bowed again and then 
casually swung himself off into the undergrowth again. 

Less than a mile farther on I met a woman of the same tribe, 
obviously so because of the tattoo markings on her forehead. She 
too reassured herself about my health, and in the same drawing- 
room manner enquired where I was going. However, she evinced 
no particular concern when I told her Urai was my destination, 
merely remarking that it would probably rain before I got there . . . 
and that yesterday had been a much nicer day for travelling. She 
was bent almost double carrying an enormous basket of sweet 
potatoes suspended by a band from her forehead, but she 
straightened up long enough to flash a disconcertingly appraising 
glance at the cut of my jacket and skirt. 

Three and a half hours in the push-car brings one near the head 
of the long twisted valley where the village of Urai clings to pre- 
cipitous slopes. Housing some three or four hundred of one Atayal 
tribe of aborigines, the village and its several streets are surprisingly 
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clean. Cement-lined wells with hand-pumps serve a dozen or so 
units of the mud-plastered duplex-type houses, and in the centre 
of all are the communal granaries where the harvests are stored and 
from which, each morning, each housewife is apportioned her day’s 
supply of grain according to the needs of her family. 

Hens squatting in dust-baths, yellow dogs sleeping in the sun, 
and the click and clack of hand-looms gave the whole an atmosphere 
of homely domesticity the day I arrived. The men were away 
from the village working in the fields, the children at school down 
at the government station across the river, so that there was only 
the gossiping-toned talk of the women as they dyed and wove 
hempen thread into scarlet and blue pareos. 

Rescued from a nomadic existence which was necessitated by 
their incessant warfare with neighbouring tribes, this tribe for the 
first time in its remembered history is living in permanent dwellings. 
As a part of the administration’s programme these people are being 
made into material for citizenship. With peace thoroughly estab- 
lished in the valley, the government marked out fields for each 
family and then built houses for them, combining in these houses 
recognised features and one or two unfamiliar innovations. The 
tribe, having accustomed itself to these innovations to the point 
where they are no longer innovations but everyday necessities, 
is now about to be boosted up on the next stage towards civilisation. 
En masse they will be brought farther down the valley to broader 
fields and to new houses a step or two up in the scale of human 
habitations. 

Down the hill from the native village, on a narrow prong where 
the river forks, is the government station with the administrative 
offices, police barracks, district school and barter store separated 
from each other by terraced gardens. Here there are bougainvillea 
and rose trellises, hibiscus hedges, poinsettia borders and beds of 
snap-dragons all blooming in a sort of orderly profusion. 

From the school there is the clamorous sing-song of lessons 
being studied out loud. This is quite the usual procedure in all 
Japanese schools, each child repeating his lesson over and over 
to himself in a loud voice, the idea being, perhaps, that if it is said 
aloud a sufficient number of times some part of the brain is apt 
to hear one of these repetitions and, therefore, remember it. 

Buttoned up in khaki-drill suits and tied in kimono, the children 
of these aborigines learn arithmetic, reading, singing, writing, 
manual training and agriculture, their eyes, seemingly, complete 
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strangers at times to what their lips are saying. They learn of Dai 
Nihon (Great Japan) and of Japanese history, Japanese ideals and 
Japanese philosophy, but in order to assimilate this they are 
unlearning nothing. 

Tribal taboos concerning theft, chastity and marriage, communal 
harvests, skill with the spring-net and in eluding cobras is the culture 
they have known, and it is upon this that they are grafting the 
shoots of a new culture. One thing only do they discard—the 
notion that a neighbour’s head is a fair target for the knife. The 
neighbour’s head is now distinctly the property of that neighbour 
and is not a potential ornament for some family mantelpiece. 


, A 


South from Taihoku the road runs level, and just a bit self- 
consciously, across a vast savannah of sugar-cane. The dusty 
green of the cane blurs into the haze of distance so that the queer 
jutting mountains flung up along the skyline hang like a mirage 
in mid-air. And they are the more fantastic because they rise so 
sheerly from the flat plain, making a gigantic wall of rock climbing 
up into the sky as though to guard some fabulous kingdom there. 
Along the plain great groves of banana trees stand limply green 
under a tropical sun; frangipani and red acacias drench the road- 
way with their sultry scents, while high up on the peaks snow lies 
in smothering masses. 

Taichu is less than half-way down the plain. Bristling smoke- 
stacks protrude from the forest of cane which surrounds this old 
Chinese city and from all of the stacks there is smoke. Formosa’s 
sugar-mills run to full capacity all year long since they are faced 
with the security of the demand of Japan’s 90,000,000 consumers. 
With the needs of Manchuria added to this, there is no question of 
over-production. Crops are bought and paid for while the cane 
stands in the fields. Not only are there these inducements to the 
farmer, but he is also given—free of charge—by the experimental 
station in his district hardy new cuttings with which to improve 
his crop, and along with these are sent monthly bulletins containing 
directions and suggestions on crop manipulations. 

Taichu is a jumbled conglomeration of the new and the old— 
gaudily clothed firemen whirling and prancing with sticks in a back 
alley to frighten out fire demons while at the station are glib 
Chamber of Commerce clerks passing out pamphlets and directing 
travellers to the town’s showplaces. Cutting diagonally through 
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the business section is an old canal, a drainage sewer really, fetid, 
thick with filth, and yet for miles along its wide sloping banks is 
to be found dense masses of bougainvillea, more gorgeous than in 
any park, flung out like gigantic silken banners of mottled purple. 
Townspeople crossing the canal are caught by its clamorous colour 
and pause on the stone bridge for a moment to gaze at it, and as 
they satisfy their souls they may, quite unconcernedly, drop a litter 
of banana skins and orange peelings into the water below. And it 
is obvious by their manner that the litter and stench of the canal 
detracts in no way from the glory of colour which their spirit 
imprisons for the moment. 

Out at the edge of town in a sleepy overgrown park that was 
once temple ground a serious-minded official will rattle impressive 
keys and whisk you by cajoling hibiscus blossoms to show you a 
man-built cavern of bricks where water goes up, or comes down, 
to alarming levels, and sleek pumps carry it off to model home- 
steads. As he talks he is apparently oblivious that no more than 
a stone’s throw away is the red roof of a very old Chinese temple 
and that from the slanting bell-tower comes a disquieting rhythm 
pounded out from a big skin drum. 

Taichu’s banana market must be awesome when empty, so vast 
is its area. But when the bananas are in it is distressingly like 
waking up to find yourself in the centre of a beehive. On all sides 
there are mounds— incredible mounds of green bananas in bunches, 
in fact so many bananas that just to look at them is to feel that 
you have been sitting at the dinner-table too long. The entire 
world seems to be there engaged in wrapping these mounds into 
huge papery leaves and then cramping them into baskets. There 
is the tweak and creak of wicker lacings, but from so many that the 
sound is more like that of a lumber mill. There is the conversation 
in steady screams of the workers, the clack of scales as human drays 
bring more and more green mounds, and now and then a queer- 
bodied spider detaches itself from the fruit and scuttles away 
apologetically, only to be thwacked at and cheered by the banana- 
packers as though he were a six-day bicycle champion. 


vi. 


So quaint, with its toy engine and its high-wheeled carriages, 
is the train running back from Taichu to the mountains that it 
might have been cut from some early steel engraving and pasted 
on the landscape. This narrow-gauge line turns east across the 
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great plain to head directly into the mountains. Once there it 
groans and pants like a fat lady going upstairs as it noses its way 
into a valley which leads through and up over the first low range. 
Its terminus is a small town of red-brick shanties clustered about 
what amounts to being the civic centre—the banana market, 
Cockle-shells outline the station flower-beds where poinsettias and 
canna lilies blaze forth a defiance to the sun, while down the steps 
of the station are grouped sun-clad urchins sucking lustily on 
stumps of ripe sugar-cane. 

The town’s fleet of two taxicabs was drawn up in waiting and 
up the steps both drivers came bounding. Each expanded on the 
merits of his vehicle, and each warned vehemently against the 
dangers of the other. But like bandits of the old school, both 
demanded the same fabulous price for the hour’s ride straight up 
a terrifying precipice to Dragon’s Lake thousands of feet above. 

It was an hour before sunset and, as the outskirts of town were 
the boundaries of savage territory, I climbed in. Just as we pre- 
pared to sweep off in a flourish of gravel, a spruce little Japanese 
man in formal black kimono bowed himself into the door of the car. 
He explained most politely that he was making the same trip to 
Dragon Lake . . . that he and his guest could stand my company 
for the sake of reducing expenses if I could stand theirs. I assured 
him I could. 

His guest turned out to be a buxom lady of about thirty, billow- 
ing in silk kimono and with the unmistakable head-dress of a geisha. 
He preceded her into the car and she fluttered after with uhs and 
ahs into the seat between us. From his talk I was allowed to gather 
that he was a well-to-do merchant in one of the large cities of the 
plain come off for a week’s holiday from his business and his family. 
That the lacquer-haired entertainer was openly accompanying him 
on his sightseeing tour seemed to be an item requiring neither 
explanation nor apology. 

Up over mountains more savage than any human the motor 
road took us, the silken lady putting a handkerchief over her eyes 
in the Victorian manner as we swept around sheer curves. The 
merchant ignored her, picked his teeth with a silver pick, and 
asked longingly about Tokyo. 

There was no danger about the road though. Wide, well 
banked, it hugs the inner ridges and is a comfortable ascent for the 
heavily loaded lorries which traverse it in convoys twice each day, 
and, as is the case of such roads, bears no testimony to the terrific 
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feat of engineering which must have been required to lay it out. 
It gives ready access to the great hydro-electric plant which has 
just been harnessed to one end of Dragon Lake, a plant which in 
time will supply the whole island with its electric current. 


VII. 


Drawing up to the inn, there was the usual flourish of welcoming 
maid-servants, the innkeeper himself bowing low in the midst of 
them. And then as I stepped forth with the other two there was 
embarrassment; the chorus of welcomes was overspread with 
curiosity. Reservations, it seemed, had been made for the merchant 
and his guest, oh my yes, but...er...a...umh... 
nothing had been known about him coming with two companions 
—and one of those a foreigner, too. 

As I disappeared into an upper hallway behind a diminutive 
maid I heard the innkeeper asking in asthmatic whispers whether 
or not there were to be separate apartments for me? The arrival 
of the police escort, which had joined us quite some way back on 
the road, evidently cleared up the mystery, for I was disassociated 
from the other party from then on. 

The inn might have been one in the suburbs of Tokyo so faith- 
fully were the appointments—even to coloured scrolls in alcoves, 
white-tiled baths and silken floor cushions—a duplicate of those of 
the capital. It stands high on a promontory which pushes in- 
quisitively into the lake and its landscaped terraces shelve down 
to the water’s edge. Like vari-coloured silk the water of the lake 
changes its colour with each puff of wind, trading misty blue for 
the fathomless blue of the exaggerated peaks high above it. 

Early in the morning the police launch called for me, and 
while the mists were still huddling in the hollows we crossed 
the lake towards one of the savage villages. Along the way we 
passed several dug-out canoes, obviously hollowed from a single 
cedar log, whose occupants fished or smoked queer-shaped pipes 
intently and allowed us only short detached glances. Their hails 
were friendly enough, but their manner implied that fishing or 
smoking was a business. 

Across the lake on a fan-shaped delta we found the village. 
Mud-plastered houses fronted in even formation on streets like 
a barracks. Sweet potatoes and millet were growing in cleared 
places near the lake and the path that led up to the houses was 
lined with fruit trees. 
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The whole village and all its dogs came down to meet us. They 
closed about our party as though to escort it up along the path. 
My anticipation had been heightened by overhearing the last police- 
man—there were four—instruct the boatman to keep the engine 
running. It must have been said because the engine was can- 
tankerous, for I could see nothing in the friendly smiles and the 
good-natured badinage that went on between the officers and the 
natives to indicate that we might be making a hasty retreat from 
that shore. 

The women had on their best jackets—short indigo and cerise 
affairs of coarse hempen thread. Some were beaded and some were 
embroidered in a design, but without variation in cut they all 
came just to the top of long loose indigo trousers. 

Still more of the tribe were waiting for us in a sort of village 
green. Several old women sat on the ground smoking pipes made 
from the horns of water-buffalo. Over their scanty laps and into 
the dust babies were crawling. The young matrons and the 
débutante set were still adjusting their jackets and tightening a 
few pins in their intricate pompadours as they gathered about a 
large flat rock buried, except for its surface, in the ground. 

Certain of these women were holding villainous-looking poles 
built on the lines of a battering ram of the Middle Ages. Varying 
from six to seven feet in length, both ends were alike as their bulk 
tapered towards the centre. They looked unwieldy, but I decided 
one tamp would mean one victim. However, instead of being 
weapons of destruction, they turned out to be musical instruments. 
Revolving about the stone the women tamped on it with their 
poles to beat out a haunting syncopated rhythm. Difference in 
tone was produced, I presume, by the varying length and thickness 
of each pole. Off at one side an old crone set the pace by slapping 
a dried gourd. Weird, minor toned, like something imagined, it 
came out of the centuries from a past infinitely more primitive 
than that which these natives are just leaving behind them. 


VII. 


From here one can go on to Tainan, that quaintly self-possessed 
town where the Dutch brought bricks and mortar three hundred 
years ago to build forts that are still standing; where the rebel 
Koxinga flared into an emperor overnight; where Confucian 
temples lift their tiles in supplication to the heavens; where the 
devout are summoned by chimes struck from thin slabs of marble ; 
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and where hooded oxen tread at a mill in shanties to grind clay 
into face powder for women. 

Or, you can turn farther up into the mountains, chuff for seven 
hours in a train that climbs 8,000 feet in that time and passes 
through seventy-seven tunnels. You will also see forest tunnels 
where orchids bloom from every stump and where the tenuous black 
rattan lays its 500-foot-long creepers across the top branches of 
giant camphor. 

But no matter where you go, you will be just a little breathless. 
Your head will be telling you that here is sane colonisation where 
the lot of the farmer is happy and prosperous ; where all his children 
have schooling, vaccination, district nurses and doctors; where 
the city dweller has light and air and ample recreation; where 
roads are plentiful and man-built harbours protect fishing craft. 
Your body will remind you that even in the most remote spots the 
inns are well appointed and scrupulously clean, the hospitality 
soothing and friendliness instantaneous. But your spirit will leave 
all this behind. It will be over and away on some tormented sky- 
line, quaking at the visions promised in some sunset of mist and 
gold, or dipping into velvet valleys where white birds hover like 
timid angels in a strange paradise. 

Yes, you will be able to depart from the island with your head. 
But your spirit, caught high on some purple peak, will ever after 
be calling, calling to you. 

Tokyo. 








WHO SITS FOR WARMTH. 
BY MARGARET ELIZABETH RHODES. 


Tuey turned to watch the sea breaking on the sand below them, 
and unconsciously fell silent. Far out, the gulls had found a shoal 
of fish, and made a white restless patch on the water where the 
stormy green turned to blue. On the hillside there was no sound ; 
the sheep that had raised their heads to watch the man and the 
girl pass were grazing unheeding, where the sun between the leaves 
dappled them with light and shadow. 

Suddenly the silence was snapped by the bark of a dog from 
the farm hidden in the trees; the sheep looked up, moving nearer 
together. The man struck a match, turning his back to the wind 
to light his pipe; and the girl watched him, her hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of her coat. I wish he would speak, she 
thought ; I wish he would look at me and say something—any- 
thing to break this silence of falling leaves. ‘ Won’t it light ?’ 
she asked suddenly. ‘Strong wind. This is my last match now. 
That’s got it at last.’ They went on, until the sheep were small 
and shapeless, and the smoke curled up above the trees where 
the farm was partly visible. 

Pacifism, psychology, stag-hunting . . . what are we talking 
about now ? the girl wondered; I must listen, I must show that 
I am interested in what he is saying. ‘I very much doubt if 
the men in the last war really troubled to work out what it was 
all about or what they were dying for,’ his voice went on; ‘as 
I said before, I don’t suppose they weighed up the pros and cons 
before they decided to join up.’ No, they never weighed up the 
pros and cons; they didn’t know what they were dying for; I 
must agree with him, I must say something intelligent about war, 
she thought. But they must have known what they were dying 
for, for their wives and children, probably, or because it seemed 
the decent thing to do when their country was in a mess. 

With a start she realised that his voice had trailed into silence. 
They had walked faster than she realised, and in a different direction 
from what they had intended. A little way from the path was 
an old hawthorn tree with a thick gnarled trunk and branches. 
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As if afraid of what she might see, the girl raised her eyes gradually. 
Outlined against the sky on the hilltop was a row of trees. The 
man watched her glance; then she knows why I couldn’t finish 
my sentence, he thought ; I never meant to walk this way again, 
I should have noticed that we had turned aside as we talked. 
I wish I knew what she was thinking. 

When the girl turned he was looking away. ‘Funny colour 
the sea goes out there where those heavy clouds are,’ he said. 

They passed the hawthorn tree, each pretending to the other 
that it was unnoticed. ‘Remember...’ the girl said quickly, 
and broke off. ‘ Yes, how you told me it was a wishing tree, and 
you were afraid to come here on Hallowe’en. Silly idea. But 
it was fun.’ ‘Oh, yes.’ Yes, it was fun. What was fun? Yes, 
but I mustn’t think about that now. Who sits for warmth before 
a burnt-out fire. Who sits for warmth ... who was it wrote 
that? . . . a burnt-out fire. 

Their smooth conversation had been shaken by this sudden 
intrusion of the past; they were uneasy, and each feverishly 
searched the sealed rooms of the mind for something to say, some- 
thing that would restore the schooled calm of their world. 

The man’s pipe was out ; he opened the match-box, and laughed 
nervously to find that he had forgotten he had used the last match, 
then put the pipe into his pocket and ground the box into the soft 
earth with his heel. They were nearly at the top of the hill now, 
and they could see the long grass shaded by the row of trees, and 
the boles on the trunks. ‘I don’t want to go to the top.’ The 
girl’s voice was very small and detached, and looking at her the 
man could not tell whether she were tired. 

They turned back at once, the girl gazing ahead, not noticing 
his quick look at the trees just above them. Downhill the going 
was quicker, and they swung into long, easy strides. From time 
to time one or the other made some remark: on the first brown 
leaves swirling in eddies over the hill; on the clouds blowing 
from the sea; on the books they had been reading; until they 
were back in the sheltered lanes. 

When they reached the village there was a stormy sunset out 
over the sea, tipping the waves with brightness. I will not look, 
thought the girl; nothing can hurt me any more, because I do 
not care. But I will not look now. She glanced sideways at 
the man, remembering that expression in his eyes, as stormy as 
the sunset ; he felt her eyes upon him, and his mouth softened a 
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little, but he did not look at her. They stopped at last, and he 
held out his hand. Tell her you are glad, tell her you are glad, 
his thoughts prompted him. ‘I am soglad that you could come,’ 
he said; ‘ we needn’t be afraid of each other now we know there’s 
nothing left. Good-bye.’ Nothing left; tell him you are glad. 
She took his hand ; no, nothing left now. ‘Good-bye.’ She turned. 
He watched her walking away, and then went quickly up the road. 

As he went into his house the first drops of rain fell; the fire 
was nearly out, and he threw on coal and watched the flames 
gradually leap up and make grasping shadows on the walls. Night 
drew in, and closed round him, and still he sat with his unlit pipe 
in his mouth. His dog put its paws on his knee and whined ; he 
stroked it absentmindedly, but it knew that he was not comforted. 

The girl watched the grey clouds sweeping across the sunset, 
until the rain was everywhere. Night crept up to the window 
and then came into her room; the darkness moved tentatively 
across the walls and enfolded her, flung across the bed, weeping for 
something which she would never understand. 

The fire in the grate had burnt to grey ashes, and on the hilltop 
the row of trees were black against the sky. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE FLOODS. 


Harpy through wall or roof 

Do the loudest storms intrude 

Here, where toneless, subdued, 

The voices drone on and on. 

A waveless current of sound 

Laps me around ; 

As in water the whole place drowns 
In the moan of the antiphon. 


Outside in the wind 

The trees creak and strain 

In a tumult of rain. 

The branches shudder and quiver ; 

The rain, the rain, as a river, 

Slashes and washes the pane, 

And the twigs return again, 

To rasp and patter, like fingers that seek in vain 
Entrance from bluster of rain. 


Round me the kneeling men 

With their secret lives. 

Round me the endless drone ; 

While the singing gas-flame strives, 
Like a gnat’s thin voice, with the rise 
And fall of the psalm, which dies 
And lives again, on and on 

In the murmured antiphon. 


The men I do not know 

Kneel close as thought or sleep ; 

But their wordless minds are deep 

Plunged into secrecy far below knowledge or thought ; 
And each in his orbit caught 

As a single star, 


That is throned in dark and space, and burns forever afar. 
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Outside in the hopeless rain 

The lonely sunset dies ; 
Bole-deep in the floods the trees 
Toss and complain 

In the passage of gusts, that rise 
And fall again ; 


While November holds the land, that is sodden and sick with rain : 


And what may hold the minds of the kneeling men 

They know, perchance, not I, as they rise again 

To enter the night, where the branches shudder and strain, 

Shudder and strain and quiver ; 

While the wind, the wind, as a river 

Sweeps roaring and eddying past in a pause of the rain. 
ANTHONY FFETTYPLACE. 


APOLLO SPEAKS. 


Quiet she stands. The wind sweeps down the valley, 
So that the pine trees sing, and great oaks quiver, 
And beeches laugh for joy to meet their lover : 

Only she stands untrembling, for she is holy. 


Wind, pass lightly over her, touch her never ! 
There is no music for you in those deathless branches, 
Only the toneless shiver of fear; she flinches 

From you, as she flinched from me beside the river. 


Not the most quick and urgent love has reached her 
—That startled nymph, who sped along the valley, 
Lovely in fear, veiled by a mist that slowly 

Parted and closed again as I approached her. 


Longing to slake myself with her dim coolness, 
In mystery my brilliant life fulfilling, 
I leaped—oh, folly, passion unavailing, 
Binding my swift love to eternal stillness ! 


Now gentle grows my heat; no ray shall scorch her. 
Her still, green life she draws from me, unknowing, 
Who cannot feel her shade, but yet am praying 

The finger of my love at last may touch her. 

KE. M. WALKER. 
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AN ERRANT GENIUS. 
BY MURIEL KENT. 


I. 


WueEN Mrs. Oliphant set herself the task of writing a memoir 
of her kinsman Laurence Oliphant, soon after his death in 1888, 
she justly claimed for him a distinct and unique position in his 
generation, and rare natural gifts. Her sympathetic study shows a 
man who must still be reckoned among the outstanding figures 
of the nineteenth century ; one whose extraordinary versatility 
and strange career make it rather surprising that, so far, he has 
not been chosen as the subject of a modern biography. 

He sprang from an old Scots family, not specially distinguished 
in its male members through the centuries, but of good standing, 
and producing the Caroline Oliphant who, as Lady Nairne, wrote 
at least one immortal song. Laurence was born at Cape Town 
in 1829, where his father, Anthony Oliphant, was then Attorney- 
General and had married a daughter of Colonel Campbell of the 
72nd Highlanders. Both parents had character, and strong re- 
ligious convictions of the prevalent Evangelical type, to which 
they adhered as closely as their official position allowed, in spite 
of the social tastes that they also shared. 

Laurence, as an only child, was the object of their special 
devotion, but the intensive early training of his home did not 
prevent him from becoming a lively, normal little boy; though 
his frank discussion of his faults in some of his childish letters 
suggests that self-scrutiny was already encouraged and practised. 
He was brought back to England by his mother, and sent to his 
first school near Salisbury; spending the holidays with her at 
Condie, the Oliphants’ old home in Scotland, or with other relations. 

When he was twelve years old, Lady Oliphant rejoined her 
husband who, meanwhile, had been appointed Chief-Justice in 
Ceylon. But the separation told so much on her health and her 
peace of mind that it was soon arranged for the boy to go out 
in the charge of an English tutor. The one chosen was young 
enough to share Laurence’s delight in the long overland journey, 
which included being dug out of a snowdrift that blocked the 
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diligence at Chalons—and a voyage that, owing to the unseaworthy 
condition of the ship, lasted about three months. A fortunate 
accident gave them the unusual experience of a visit to Mocha, 
and an extremely civil reception by the Shereef. 

Arrived at last in Ceylon, Laurence entered on ‘ a most cheerful, 
delightful life, between the gay little capital Colombo—where he 
knew everybody, and saw everything that occurred, and took 
his share in entertaining great officials, governors and such-like, 
on their way to and from India—and that home of health, Newera 
Ellia, among the hills.’ There were two boy-neighbours to share 
his lessons, and Laurence, here as always, was his mother’s chosen 
companion. Only eighteen years lay between them; and while 
he felt deep loyalty and admiration towards both his parents, his 
whole intercourse with them was of the warmest, most unreserved 
kind. 

After a time, the Oliphants, with the idea of their boy being 
prepared in the ordinary way for the university, sent him back 
to a tutor in England. But just as Laurence, now seventeen, 
was about to go up to Cambridge, his father came home from 
Ceylon with two years’ leave which he proposed to spend in con- 
tinental travel with his wife. Laurence argued eloquently the 
great advantage, as a means of education, of accompanying them, 
and was so warmly supported by Lady Oliphant that he was allowed 
to exchange his studies in a Warwickshire vicarage for a winter 
in Paris, followed by a leisurely tour in Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. 

It was a decisive change of plans which proved to be a more 
direct preparation for the wandering life that lay before him than 
college could have given. Yet the irregularity of his education 
may well account for a lack of balance in his intellectual equip- 
ment afterwards, and for such a gap in his literary knowledge as 
that discovered by Sir Frederick Leveson Gower when he met 
Laurence Oliphant a few years later in Nepal: 


‘We found Laurence Oliphant an agreeable companion, and I 
struck up a friendship with him which lasted during his life. . . . 
He was not highly educated. During our Indian journey he asked 
me to lend him a book. Finding to my great surprise that he 
had never read a word of Shakespeare, I lent him my copy, and 
it was pleasant to see how thoroughly he enjoyed it. But he 
was naturally very clever.’ } 


1 Bygone Years, 1905. 
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This first journey in Europe was not merely a long course of 
sightseeing, for young Oliphant took pains to learn ‘ the execrable 
patois of the peasants in the Italian valleys,’ which he thought 
might be quite as useful to him as ancient Greek ; and when the 
travellers alighted from their coach in some village or city, he 
was thrilled by the sense of revolutionary ardour that filled Italy 
in 1847. He threw himself, apparently without let or hindrance 
from his indulgent parents, into excited mobs, bent on tearing 
down and burning the Austrian arms from their Legation, or 
battering in the doors of the Propaganda. And he recalled, among 
those experiences, ‘ standing on the steps of St. Peter’s while Pope 
Pio Nono gave his blessing to the volunteers that were leaving 
for Lombardy to fight against the Austrians, and seeing the tears 
roll down his cheeks.’ 

At the end of their tour, Laurence went back to Ceylon. When 
he was only nineteen he acted as his father’s secretary, and was 
presently promoted to the work of a barrister; being engaged, 
he mentions, in twenty-three murder cases in the course of the 
next few years. This serious business was varied by plenty of 
society, and by his favourite sport of big-game hunting. It was a 
full and satisfying round for an able, high-spirited young man, 
but a greater adventure followed. Jung Bahadur, one of the first 
envoys sent from India to England, stayed in Ceylon on his return 
voyage, and his fine presence, Oriental magnificence, and seemingly 
enlightened views, made him a fascinating figure to Laurence. 

When the Jung suggested that Laurence should go with him 
to Nepal, the invitation was eagerly accepted; and at the end 
of 1851 they set out together on the expedition which resulted 
in Oliphant’s first book of travel sketches. At that time such a 
visit in the company of one who was ‘an immense lion among 
the native princes,’ and the powerful Prime Minister of a Rajah 
he had placed on the throne, offered an entirely new field to a 
young Englishman. Laurence Oliphant, with his quick observa- 
tion and vivid style of writing, made effective use of all these fresh 
impressions ; and the only flaw in his enjoyment was the gradual 
discovery that Jung Bahadur was not so completely Europeanised 
as he had appeared in Ceylon. 

The Jung arranged shooting parties and elephant drives on a 
huge scale for his English guests; but, being ‘a very jealous 
sportsman,’ he reserved the best positions and most exciting chances 
for himself. Also, he was compelled to seek a release from his 
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promise to allow them to explore the country, on finding that it 
would be dangerous to his position to grant that unwonted privi- 
lege. In spite of this disappointment, Laurence’s ‘rapid and 
brilliant rush through India’ added to his experience many an 
episode of risk or hunting skill, and a series of splendid scenes. 

He was feasted lavishly—if not always palatably—by Indian 
tulers, and wherever he went his intelligence and charm made 
new friends. Again and again he was strongly attracted by the 
daughters of English officials; and he evidently stirred a con- 
siderable number of. hearts in the succession of hospitable Anglo- 
Indian homes which were thrown open to him. His conquering 
air of ease and gaiety did not spring from superficiality ; for even 
in those crowded days the habit of moral and spiritual analysis, 
fostered by his mother, was not altogether neglected. His long 
letters, carefully kept and numbered by her, contain not only 
lively accounts of his journeys, adventures and flirtations, but 
references to the conclusions he had reached on deeper matters. 

He now recognised that his great weakness was ‘ flexibility 
of conscience.’ His way of adapting himself instinctively to all 
kinds of people had ‘degenerated into a selfish habit of being 
agreeable to them, simply to suit his own convenience.’ He realised 
too that he could be firm enough when it was clearly to his in- 
terest ; and that he had not even the excuse of being easily led 
by others wherewith to defend a tendency which he condemned 
in himself. ‘In fact,’ he wrote, ‘the more I see of my own char- 
acter, the more despicable it appears, a being so deeply hypocritical 
that I can hardly trust myself... .’ 

At the same time, Laurence was acute enough to know that 
introspection of this kind might result in insincerity and mislead 
his reader, so he finished his letter with a warning: ‘It is honest 
as far as I know, but don’t believe in it implicitly.’ And, disarm- 
ingly, he attributes his knack of making himself popular to his 
mother’s side of the house: tracing that ability to read character, 
which he hopes he has inherited, to the cool Scottish penetration 
of the Chief-Justice. 


II. 


Soon after this Indian journey Laurence Oliphant went to 
England with the intention of qualifying more fully as a barrister 
than he could do in Ceylon. Lady Oliphant accompanied him, 
and they settled for a time at East Sheen, where they found many 
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congenial friends. One of these was the then famous Sir Henry 
Taylor, described by Laurence as ‘ the idol of the whole neighbour- 
hood,’ and particularly of the feminine part. Laurence read law 
with his friend Charles Pollock, played his part in London society, 
and discussed endless political and theological questions. It was 
natural that his generous nature should range him on the side of 
the masses, and lead him to undertake social and religious work 
among men and boys, whom he called his ‘ blackguards,’ in the 
Westminster slums. 

By the summer of 1852, however, Laurence wearied both of 
the long process of training for the English bar, and also of the 
incessant diversions of a London season. Accordingly he betook 
himself to Edinburgh, where he had the prospect of becoming a 
practising advocate much sooner; determining at the same time 
to keep his terms at the English bar, and the connections he had 
already made in London. He had only a month in which to pre- 
pare for the Civil Law examination required, but he succeeded in 
passing it; and was then admitted to the office of a relative, and 
Writer to the Signet, to gain experience. 

For a time Laurence Oliphant thus divided his energies between 
Edinburgh and London; but the legal profession did not fill his 
impetuous, questioning mind. He was more concerned with the 
movement for reforming thieves which was being carried on under 
Lord Shaftesbury ; urging its ultimate economy to the State against 
the arguments produced by what he called ‘ that strange obliquity 
of moral vision which makes a large portion of the community 
Tories.’ He declared that a midnight meeting which he attended, 
with ‘a whole room full of the worst characters in London,’ yet 
already showing signs of transformation, was ‘ the most interesting 
thing he had ever seen.’ 

Meanwhile his first book, compiled chiefly from the diary kept 
in Nepal, had been published by John Murray, and was very well 
received. Desiring ‘something to write about’ again, he chose 
in a fortunate hour to spend his first vacation in a part of Europe 
quite off the ordinary routes. His original plan was to visit Russian 
Lapland for salmon fishing in its untried rivers; but on reaching 
St. Petersburg with his travelling companion, they found them- 
selves too late for sport in northern waters, and accordingly decided 
to take an entirely different course. After a long journey by boat 
on the Volga, they drove some hundreds of miles across the steppe 
in a primitive carriage, drawn by teams of three horses, and often 
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at a gallop over mere tracks in the grass, finally arriving in the 
Crimea— 

‘then an unknown and unexplored peninsula, and the mysterious 
city of Sebastopol, of which many legends, but no definite and 
clear information, had reached the world. It was known that 
Russia was there establishing an arsenal and headquarters of war, 
from which she would be able to descend upon Turkey and overawe 
Europe; that the entry was forbidden to strangers, and any 
attempt to make acquaintance with the place dangerous—all ex- 
cellent reasons why the young travellers should push their way 
thither... .’1 


It proved a fateful expedition for Laurence Oliphant, leading 
in the following year (1853) to the publication of their discoveries 
in a book which became of considerable importance when the 
English military authorities were called upon to organise a campaign 
in that unfamiliar country. A fourth edition of Russian Shores of 
the Black Sea was issued early in 1854, and Laurence Oliphant 
was hurriedly summoned to headquarters in order that he might 
place all his information before the generals. 

It seemed possible that he might be made civil secretary to 
Lord Raglan, or be attached in some other capacity to the expedi- 
tionary force; and Oliphant, full of excitement, prepared him- 
self for this wonderful chance by learning Turkish, and studying 
Eastern affairs in all their aspects. But while still living in a 
state of high expectation, and sought out as a contributor by 
Delane of The Times, the newly founded Daily News, and the editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, another door was opened to Laurence 
Oliphant—in the West this time. 

Lord Elgin invited him to go out to Washington as secretary 
to a special diplomatic mission, and Oliphant, counting on return- 
ing in time to take some part in the impending war, accepted 
the offer. Lord Elgin’s object was to arrange a commercial treaty 
between the United States and Canada ; a delicate piece of negotia- 
tion which needed the statesmanship of the chief and the collective 
tact of his staff to bring it to a successful end. 

Oliphant’s official duties did not hinder him from enjoying a 
continual rush of entertainments, and the forthcoming friendliness 
of the Washington young ladies. He had lost none of his talent 
for being pleasant, and had gained reputation as an author to 


1 Laurence Oliphant, by Margaret Oliphant. Two volumes. 1891. Black- 
wood’s. 
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enhance his value. Before the treaty was duly signed, he learned 
a good deal of political and diplomatic wisdom; and when the 
mission passed on to Canada, he was appointed Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs—thus becoming responsible for the Redskin tribes, 
though barely twenty-five at the time, and, as his biographer says, 
‘with no experience, and only his native intelligence, shrewdness, 
and keen perception of human character to guide him.’ But he 
carried out the new work with his usual thoroughness, travelling 
into the backwoods, or by bark canoes on remote lakes and down 
swift rivers, to meet and address gatherings of Indians. And, 
with equal zest, on his return to Quebec he entered into the sleigh- 
ing and other winter delights of the city; mentioning with some 
pride that he had introduced four new dances into its ballrooms. 


Il. 


Laurence Oliphant’s next venture was an ambitious and un- 
official attempt to approach one of the Turkish leaders and persuade 
him to combine with the English in ‘ making a diversion in the 
Caucasus,’ to draw off Russian activity to that region. He went 
out armed with an introduction to Lord Stratford, who showed 
him marked favour and took his visitor in his own yacht to the 
seat of war, but stopped short of authorising a mission to Schamyl. 
The scheme ended in Oliphant’s cruising about the Circassian coasts 
for three months, with some interludes of actual soldiering. On 
one occasion he was mistaken for an officer, owing to the regi- 
mental Turkish fez he was wearing, and was put in command 
of a working-party, with two companies of infantry and a couple 
of field-pieces, to make a battery on a pitch-dark night, close to 
the Russian guns. Daylight came without the loss of a single 
man, and the battery formed under his direction was entirely 
successful. 

Though this expedition, as a whole, could only be considered a 
dashing, ineffectual affair, it gave Laurence Oliphant ample material 
for long letters to The Times, which brought him in ‘a lot of tin’ ; 
and when his homecoming drew near he assured his mother that, 
uncertain as his prospects were, he ‘ felt more of a philosopher,’ and 
could at least write about uncommon places and experiences. 

It had become impossible, however, for him, at the age of 
twenty-seven, to settle down to home life in London. Before 
long he was off to America again, and presently involved himself 
in a voyage to Nicaragua of a decidedly ‘ filibustering’ kind. A 
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stroke of good luck saved him from any awkward consequences 
on this occasion; and in 1857 he accompanied Lord Elgin to 
China, once more in the capacity of private secretary, though not a 
recognised member of the diplomatic service. At Galle they heard 
the news of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny; and on reaching 
Singapore, the troops assembled there, and destined to support 
the Chinese Mission, were sent instead to India, Eventually a 
smaller force was sent out from England to join Lord Elgin at 
Hong-Kong and they proceeded on the half-diplomatic, half-military 
expedition which gave Oliphant fresh opportunities for proving 
his courage and initiative. He took part in the storming of Tientsin 
and was present at the bombardment and swift capitulation of 
Canton. After a treaty had been signed with China, the mission 
visited Japan, which he found an ‘ enchanting’ country. 

Two years had passed before Oliphant returned to England, 
and on the homeward voyage he heard of his father’s sudden 
death. He was still without a permanent appointment, and far 
too energetic to wait about for the favour of the Colonial or Foreign 
Office. He confessed that ‘his natural man was intensely war- 
like,’ and he could not resist plunging into the Italian turmoil 
of 1860. As an ardent revolutionary, he tried vainly to instil 
constitutional methods and sound tactics into Garibaldi, whom he 
found ‘ a first-rate guerilla chief, but in council a child.’ 

In the following year he was offered and accepted the post 
of First Secretary of Legation in Japan, and arrived at Yeddo 
in June. A few nights later the embassy was attacked by a band 
of armed robbers, and in an encounter with one of these Oliphant 
received severe wounds from a two-handed sword. As soon as he 
could travel, he was sent home to report on the unsatisfactory 
situation of the English Legation and recommend either its with- 
drawal or adequate measures to secure its prestige. He did not 
return to his post in Japan, apparently on his mother’s account ; 
but was, as usual, irresistibly drawn to the storm centres of 
Poland and Schleswig-Holstein in the course of the next two 
or three years. 

When, in 1864, he determined to seek regular employment 
in England, his time was fully occupied as a notable figure in 
political, social and literary circles. It was at this period that 
he contributed to the pseudo-wisdom of The Owl—that mysterious 
little journal which set all fashionable London guessing about 
its origin. His novel, Piccadilly, appeared first as a serial in 
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Blackwood’s Magazine (1865); the story being only a framework 
for his ironical observations on human nature, and the expression 
of his reforming zeal against those whom he called ‘the wholly- 
worldly and the worldly-holy.’ It was widely read and discussed 
at the time, and again when republished, with Richard Doyle’s 
graceful illustrations, in 1870. But to-day the characters who 
people his Mayfair seem scarcely lifelike, and his attack on the 
outlook and the practices of Lady Broadhem, Mr. Wog, and their 
conventionally religious set, has more vehemence than subtlety. 


IV. 


Laurence Oliphant was by inheritance and training a ‘ pilgrim 
soul.” All through his wanderings and adventures in three con- 
tinents, he had turned back from every form of distraction to 
those interior questionings and metaphysical ideas that he so often 
confided to his mother. The tenets of her Evangelical creed had 
long ceased to shape his own; but the Christian faith was still 
the subject of supreme interest to him, and he acknowledged 
‘always having had a mania for finding out what people believe.’ 
Perhaps it was because his youth, as we have seen, lacked some- 
thing of mental discipline, that he had become temperamentally a 
free-lance—even in religion. 

His contemporaries were completely puzzled when, in 1867, 
Laurence Oliphant abandoned his seat in Parliament, his position 
in society, and all his prospects of advancement, in order to join 
the little community founded by Thomas Lake Harris at Brocton 
in America. Viewed in his biographer’s perspective, and considered 
in the light of her personal knowledge of Oliphant, it is clear that 
no sudden impulse moved him to the renunciation. For at least 
two or three years he and his mother had been studying the doc- 
trine proclaimed by Harris in London halls or provincial chapels, 
and published in small ill-printed books. We have Mrs. Oliphant’s 
evidence that these addresses contained remarkably fervent and 
lofty teaching. The Swedenborgian prophet and mystic certainly 
possessed magnetic powers ; though he seemed to withdraw from, 
rather than to invite, adherents, his influence was overwhelming. 
At the same time, he did not ‘demand of his converts that they 
should agree with him upon anything but the necessity of living a 
Christ-like life.’ 

His insistence on a total change of objective and the entire 
surrender of intellect and will to the claims of a new obedience, 
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were exactly what Laurence Oliphant had long been feeling after. 
It offered satisfaction of his own craving—which is the main motive 
of Piccadilly—for absolute correspondence between belief and deed. 
Mrs. Oliphant credits Harris with being, at this stage of his self- 
appointed mission, sincere ; and it is difficult to account otherwise 
for the dominance he obtained over minds that, like Laurence 
Oliphant’s, were intensely active and independent. This extra- 
ordinary man, who was already regarded by the world at large 
as a fanatic or an impostor, was revered by his band of disciples 
as the medium of divine authority. 

Every detail of their lives at Brocton was directed by Harris, 
and Oliphant, with the rest, was subjected to continual tests of 
endurance. From the first, he accepted the daily conditions of 
physical discomfort, hard manual work, and severe restrictions, 
as his probation for future service. But the closest relationships 
and affections came under the leader’s tyranny ; and when Lady 
Oliphant also joined the community, her ‘ training’ involved the 
agonising experience of being deprived of all intimate communica- 
tion with her son. Even when Laurence was sent back to England 
in 1870, no word of farewell was spoken between them; and she, 
who had hitherto lived upon his presence or his letters, was left 
in ignorance of his movements. 

It was during this reappearance in London that Mrs. Oliphant 
met him, and found him unchanged. 


‘ He came back more assured in his faith than ever—as serious, 
as humorous, as entertaining, as delightful a companion, . . . as 
when he had been one of the most popular men in London... . 
He stepped back out of the wilds into his place again, and became 
the courted of many circles, as if he had never missed a day.’ 


Harris’s almost miraculous psychological intuition enabled him 
to take the measure of each member of the commonwealth. In 
Oliphant he had found a loyal follower with capacities for finer 
uses than those of a hewer of wood and drawer of water; and 
he now bade him take up intellectual work again—though still 
under his guidance and at his disposal, wherever that work might 
be. The outbreak of the Franco-German War gave Laurence 
Oliphant an opening after his own heart. Delane engaged him 
as correspondent for The Times, and he was soon on his way to 
the South of France; thereafter going from one battlefield to 
another, witnessing the horrors of war, risking his life in his efforts 
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to report faithfully from both fronts, and relieving the miseries 
of the French villagers when he had the chance. 

At the close of the war, Oliphant became permanent corre- 
spondent to The Times in Paris, and his mother was allowed to 
return and make a home for him in the battered city. There he 
first met Alice le Strange, the beautiful and accomplished woman 
who realised all his longings and was in fullest sympathy with his 
religious ideals. But marriage was out of the question for Oliphant 
without the consent of the ‘spiritual despot’ at Brocton, which 
was withheld for some months, and only given when both lovers 
had made their submission to his ruling. Oliphant’s money was 
already administered by Harris, being invested in community land, 
and Alice le Strange, in spite of her family’s natural opposition, 
put the whole of her property into the leader’s hands. 

They were married in June, 1872; and a year later, at a sum- 
mons from America, the home and work in Paris were given up 
and the Laurence Oliphants set out, with his mother, for the farm 
colony at Brocton. The young wife was eager to receive instruc- 
tion from Harris, ready to lay aside all the ease and culture of 
her past life for the rough and simple lot of the community. Her 
ardent nature shrank from nothing that could help her to fulfil 
the high purpose set before these disciples—not the saving of their 
own souls, but the ultimate regeneration of mankind by ‘a divinely 
directed effort of heroic spiritual discipline.’ ! 

Harris’s love of power, increasing with its exercise on nobler 
minds than his own, soon decreed sentence of separation on husband 
and wife, allowing only occasional meetings. Laurence was sent 
to the uncongenial commercial world in New York, with frequent 
business visits to England; and during his absence Alice was 
removed from Brocton to the new settlement founded by Harris 
in California, where he now had his headquarters. On one occasion 
Laurence stayed in the neighbourhood for some weeks, vainly 
seeking Harris’s permission to see her. 

Mrs. Oliphant, though she had long conversations with Laurence 
from time to time when he was in England, was unable to gather 
more than stray glimpses of the events that lay between his 
marriage and his final escape from Harris’s domination. In 1881 
Laurence joined Lady Oliphant, who had remained at Brocton and 
was in failing health. He tended her through her last illness, and 
Harris’s lack of humanity at this time completed the long, painful 

1 Piccadilly, p. 259. 
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process by which their Prophet was proved false to their trust 
and to his own teaching. 

To Alice, the shock of disillusionment came in a still crueller 
form ; but each had so thoroughly learned the way of gain through 
loss that even when allegiance to the leader was broken, their 
faith and devotion held fast to the cause. After their reunion in 
January, 1882, they remained some time in London while Laurence 
prepared his book, Traits and Travesties, for publication. Then 
they started together for the East. Oliphant had been concerned, 
two or three years earlier, with a Jewish colonisation scheme in 
Palestine, and he now went out as a trusted agent to administer 
the funds collected in England for the relief of the Jews who had 
been driven out from Rumania. 

For months they were detained at Constantinople, where he 
did all in his power to overcome the Turkish Government’s opposi- 
tion to Jewish settlement in Asia. Towards the end of the year 
they moved on to Syria and made their home in the German- 
American community at Haifa; watching over and helping such 
Jewish refugees as found their way to Palestine. Laurence was 
also occupied in writing numerous articles for the English press, 
and his novel, Altiora Peto. The summer months were passed in 
an encampment among the Druses of Mount Carmel; and General 
Gordon, whose acquaintance Laurence Oliphant had made long 
before in China, spent a few days at Haifa between his surveying 
visits to Jerusalem and his departure for Europe (December, 1883). 
He and Laurence ‘had many talks over Soudan matters’; and 
they found much in common as they spoke of deep questions, and 
the spiritual revolution of which both had caught a vision. ‘A man 
after my own heart ’—so Laurence named him. 


It was during these few years of freedom and happiness that 
the Laurence Oliphants gathered up their mystical theories in a 
book which they named Sympneumata, and regarded as their crown- 
ing work. It was intended ‘for those who feel that the old re- 
ligious landmarks have disappeared’; and to some it seemed a 
new revelation of truth, though others saw nothing but a confused 
philosophy in their doctrines. 

At the end of 1885 the Oliphants made a tour in Galilee, round 
Lake Tiberias, and at one of their camping sites Alice caught a 
form of malarial fever which developed fatally a fortnight later, 
at their mountain home. She died on January 2, 1886; leaving 
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him in ‘an impenetrable gloom of desolation and despair ’—until 
he was suddenly filled with the sense of her radiant influence. 
For the rest of his life he believed himself to be continually con- 
soled, guided and inspired by her unseen presence. He returned 
to England in 1888; and, to the amazement of his friends, he 
married Rosamond Dale Owen in August; but his letters make 
it clear that her peculiar ‘ faculty of internal insight ’ caused him 
to choose her as a fellow-worker in his teaching mission, and as 
another medium of communication with his beloved. 

Within a few days of their marriage he became seriously ill, 
and she nursed him devotedly through the following months. The 
Grant Duffs took him, a dying man, into their home at Twicken- 
ham; and as he lay there he was surrounded by friends of earlier 
days, to whom he showed all his old geniality and wit and attrac- 
tiveness. But his mind had long moved less in the physical than 
the invisible world, and on December 23, 1888, his gallant spirit 
passed to immortal adventure. 


DEAD LEAVES. 


Lost flotsam in the silver lake 

Of the moon, the dead leaves take 

Their wandering, aimless way; they float 
Into corners and huddle together. 


The tide of the wind rises: they flee 

For shelter together under the lee 

Of the houses, into their sombre caverns, 

Nor rest in their harbours; they voyage for nothing— 


Scattering, twisting, 
Rustling, drifting, 
Sighing, whispering— 
Summer is gone, 
Is gone, 
Is dead. 
T. Weston Ramsey. 
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BIG TOBY. 
BY EWEN K. PATTERSON. 


SomE seventy miles nor’-east of Cooktown, an old almost-deserted 
gold-mining settlement, the most northerly town on the eastern 
coast of Australia, is a group of rocky islands that rise in lofty 
picturesqueness from the crystal-clear, calm waters, just inside the 
Great Barrier Reef—the world’s largest coral wall that stretches 
for twelve hundred and sixty miles along the eastern coast of 
Queensland. All of the islands, which are uninhabited and little 
known to the outside world, are composed almost entirely of 
primeval granite; they are submerged peaks and ridges of moun- 
tain ranges that fringed the ancient coastline of Queensland, which 
now lies buried beneath the beautiful waters of the channel sheltered 
by the equally beautiful coral reefs of the Great Barrier. 

The largest and most striking island in the group is Lizard 
Island, an imposing island of solid granite, some three miles long, 
and of an average width of about two miles, while in parts it rises 
toa height of nearly twelve hundred feet. From these heights may 
be viewed such a panorama of coral seas as exists nowhere else in 
the world. Away on the southern horizon commences a faint 
shimmering white line, which grows, broadens, and sweeps past the 
island a mile to the east as a spouting glistening turmoil ; then it 
swings westward and fades away over the northern horizon as a 
dim silver thread. It is the surf upon the outer edge of the Great 
Barrier ; the long white line signalling eternally the defeat of the 
mightiest of all oceans, whose opposite shore is South America. 
For untold ages the Pacific has hurled its inexhaustible forces 
upon that great wall built by the tiny coral polyps; for countless 
centuries the mighty ocean has ceaselessly smote that living wall 
with terrific hammer strokes; night and day its tremendous 
rollers have crashed down with resounding booms to surge across 
the coral in yeasty swirls to the calmness of the channel within. 

From the summit of Lizard Island the waters of this channel 
take on different colours—varying from the dark blue of the deep 
waters to pale blue, light green, yellow and white—denoting the 
presence of underlying coral at different depths. In these waters 
an amazing number of species of coral flourish and grow with 
wonderful luxuriance. 
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Our visit to Lizard Island came about this way. Jeff and I 
were visiting Cooktown, and in the deserted main street we came 
across a weather-beaten monument—a fountain that had long since 
ceased to flow. From an old resident lounging on a near-by hotel 
verandah we got the story connected with that monument. It was 
erected in 1886 in memory of a former Cooktown school-teacher, 
who was the heroine of a terrible tragedy on Lizard Island. In 
1880 the school-teacher married Captain Watson, a fisherman, and 
about twelve months later after a baby boy had been born, they 
went to live on Lizard Island, taking with them two Chinese man- 
servants. These Chinamen were to act as helpers and guardians 
of Mrs. Watson during her husband’s absence on fishing trips. 
All went well until September, 1881, when, during the absence of 
Captain Watson, a party of hostile natives from the mainland 
visited the island. They killed one Chinaman and wounded the 
other before they were driven off by Mrs. Watson with arifle. The 
natives then congregated in the interior of the island, apparently 
waiting to make another attack at nightfall. Realising this, Mrs. 
Watson decided to leave the island. She had no boat, but managed 
to launch half an old ship’s tank. Shethen bundled the wounded 
Chinaman into this, took her baby, and paddled away from the 
island with a sapling. Her intention was to make for Cooktown, 
but she never reached that port. The tank ran aground on another 
island, where Mrs. Watson and her baby and the Chinaman perished 
of thirst, their skeletons being found inside the tank six months 
later. Also in the tank was found a diary, kept by Mrs. Watson 
until she died, giving details of the tragedy. 

After hearing this story, we asked a few questions about Lizard 
Island, and when told that it was a good fishing spot, we decided 
to visit it. We arranged with Martin, a trochus-shell fisherman, 
who said he would be passing the island in his schooner, to drop 
us there and pick us up on his way back to Cooktown a week later, 
We purchased fishing gear and hired camping equipment and a 
twelve-foot rowing-boat in Cooktown. 

There is very little soil on Lizard Island, except in a central 
depression that crosses the island from south to north, and in which 
there is fresh water and a thick forest of pandanus trees. On the 
edge of this forest alongside the crumbling stone walls of the 
Watsons’ old home, we erected our tents. 

It was Captain James Cook who discovered and named Lizard 
Island ; he landed there on Sunday morning, August 12, 1770, and 
explored the island, and in his journal he states that.‘ the only 
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land animals we saw here were lizards and these seemed to be 
pretty plentiful, which occasioned my naming the island Lizard 
Island.’ But the lizards have apparently all disappeared, for we 
did not find a single one, although during our stay we walked over 
virtually every square inch of the island. But what we did find 
was a fisherman’s paradise off the island. 

Between Lizard Island and the Great Barrier the water is of 
remarkable clarity, it being possible to see to a depth of thirty feet 
or more. When we first rowed over these waters we were amazed 
at the great variety of fish-life there; there were fish of every 
conceivable colour, size and shape; there were big fish and little 
fish, square fish and round fish, fish of all colours of the rainbow, 
no two of them exactly alike, They presented a truly wonderful 
pageant with the sun flashing back from their shining livery as 
they darted hither and thither in instinctive dread of the shadow 
of the boat which had come to mar the peaceful scene. We visual- 
ised a wonderful fishing holiday with fish of different species for 
every meal, but we were to be sadly disappointed. The fish were 
easily caught, but we had an unexpected and unwelcome rival in 
Big Toby, as we later nicknamed him. 

Big Toby arrived the first morning we started fishing. We 
had just thrown out our lines when he came prowling around a 
few yards from the boat—eighteen feet of repulsive tiger shark. 
The massive brute’s wicked little eyes gleamed savagely when he 
caught us looking at him, and then, as if to show us what he would 
do to us if he got a chance, he rolled over in the water and opened 
his enormous mouth; and I confess that the sight of the cruel- 
looking jaws with their rows and rows of glistening, white, razor- 
edged teeth sent a shiver of horror through me. 

‘ Ugly-looking brute,’ said Jeff, with a little nervous laugh. 

Ugly! He was ugly. He had an enormous broad flattened 
head, with his snout forming a great semicircle. On each side of 
his greyish-white body were the vertical, shadowy stripes, which 
give the tiger sharks their name; and clinging to his back and 
sides were at least a dozen sucking-fish. 

This partnership between sucking-fish and sharks is one of the 
queerest of the sea. The fish, which often attain a length of about 
four feet, are so named because of a sucking-disk on top of their 
head, by means of which they can attach themselves to any foreign 
object, and thus be transported from place to place without any 
efforts on their part. They seem to prefer sharks. The latter 
obtain no apparent benefit by the partnership, but the suckers 
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undoubtedly do, for they get free food. Whenever a shark makes 
a ‘kill’ and commences to dine, the suckers immediately leave 
their host’s body to feed, so to speak, on the crumbs from the 
strong man’s table. Sharks will eat anything, living or dead, but 
I have never seen nor heard of them attacking sucking-fish. The 
clinging powers of the fish are really astonishing. It is almost 
impossible to dislodge a sucker from its hold by a direct pull. 
Its head has to be pushed forwards; this depresses the sucking- 
disk, and so destroys the vacuum by means of which it adheres. 

Despite our efforts to frighten him away, Big Toby remained, 
patrolling up and down close to the boat. He appeared to be 
watching and waiting for something to happen, and we soon learned 
what that was. I caught the first fish, a big king-fish, but no 
sooner had I brought it to the surface than there was a sudden 
swirl in the water. Big Toby surged forward, opened his enor- 
mous jaws, and swallowed the fish, taking part of my line as well. 

That happened each time we made a catch, and after an hour, 
during which we moved several times, hoping to leave Big Toby 
behind, we returned to the island in disgust, without a single fish 
to eat and with much of our valuable tackle lost. 

The next day, we set out hoping that Big Toby would have 
departed for new pastures, but, we had rowed only a few yards, 
when he appeared cruising slowly along behind us. We realised 
that we were in for another bad day, and after we had fed the 
shark with several fish we returned to the island. The same thing 
happened the third day; but on this occasion, just as we were 
winding up our lines, Big Toby suddenly darted away towards 
the mainland at a terrific speed. 

‘What the devil has happened to him?’ I began, when our 
attention was attracted by a sudden commotion in the water about 
100 yards away. 

As we watched, the glassy sea heaved gently, and we were 
amazed to see the great rounded black back of a humpback whale 
rise through it; a jet of smoky breath-mist shot high into the 
air, to spread out into a little drifting cloud, as a deep bass blast 
of rushing air came from the giant lungs. 

For fully five minutes the whale rested with its sixty feet of 
bulk half in and half out of the water. Then the creature’s broad 
tail-flukes stirred gently under the surface, and it dived out of 
sight in search of another mouthful of the tiny sea-creatures, which 
nourish the mighty bodies of these leviathans. 

But as this whale disappeared fully a dozen others rose in the 
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surrounding water. They were all members of a ‘school’ of 
humpback whales, and were on their way southwards, returning 
leisurely from the long voyage which their kind makes each year 
from the icy Antarctic regions to bear their young in the calm, 
warm waters near to the Equator. The ‘school’ or ‘gam’ (as 
whalemen term each travelling party) appeared to be made up 
of three or four old ‘ bull’ whales, their numerous wives, and 
their calves. 

One of the wives and her calf came to the surface within five 
yards of the boat. She was about fifty feet in length, and as she 
rose her twenty-feet-long baby charged towards her like a torpedo 
and buried its blunt nose in an enormous mound of udder, and 
commenced sucking like a mighty pump at teats as large as two 
kerosene-tins. 

The fond mother lay on her side and caressed the feeding 
infant with flippers that were even larger than our boat. Then, 
when the baby had satisfied its hunger with the rich yellow milk, 
she gave it a playful slap with a flipper (a ‘slap’ that would have 
sunk our boat !), and dived gently with it to seek food for herself, 
and to instruct her rapidly growing child in the many ways of 
making an independent living. 

After watching this amazing and peaceful scene, Jeff and I 
turned to prepare for our homeward journey. All of the whales 
had submerged and disappeared farther south, except two mon- 
sters, which seemed to be having a doze, resting half in and half 
out of the water, about a hundred yards from the boat. 

Then suddenly Jeff shouted: ‘Look! What’s this coming ?’ 

I gazed in the direction of his pointing finger, and there, cutting 
swiftly through the water, coming from the north and heading 
straight for the two resting whales, I saw a number of high triangular 
fins as black as polished ebony. 

‘They’re “killers” !’ I shouted. ‘It’s good-bye to these 
humpbacks now.’ 

The new-comers were those fierce fighters of the deep seas, the 
terrible killer-whales. Possessing far greater strength than any 
other creatures in existence, more ferocious by nature than any 
animal, utterly fearless, alert and bold, they are undoubtedly the 
most indomitable and the most formidable creatures living. They 
are dwarfs in size when compared with all other whales, for they 
rarely grow to a greater length than thirty feet. They feed on all 
types of sea-creatures, including the other and larger species of whales. 
The two humpbacks did not notice the oncoming ‘ killers’ until 
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the murderous creatures were almost upon them, when they at 
once began to submerge; but the ‘killers,’ leaping forward at a 
terrific speed, hurled themselves upon the doomed pair. Four, 
eight, twelve, and even more ‘killers’ we counted. The glossy 
black-backed creatures, with their brilliantly white under-surface, 
attacked their quarry from all sides, and also from underneath. 

The humpbacks lashed the water savagely with their great 
tail-flukes, churning it to foam, and reared themselves high out of 
the sea. We watched the terrible battle spell-bound, but when 
the humpbacks suddenly broke loose from their assailants, and 
dashed away, one heading towards the north, and the other straight 
for the boat, both followed by hordes of the murderous ‘ killers’ 
I realised that we were in danger. 

‘We'll have to get back!’ I yelled, but, in an instant, before 
we could even get the oars out, our little craft was surrounded 
by a leaping, snapping mass of ‘ killers,’ while alongside heaved 
and rolled the mighty bulk of the humpback whale. 

Fearing for our lives, we shouted and yelled and used the oars 
in an endeavour to scare the ‘killers’ away, but the blood-crazed 
creatures paid no heed. 

Then the humpback in its eagerness to escape raised its mighty 
head high in the air; but the relentless ‘ killers’ hung on, tearing 
with their terrible spike-like teeth great gashes in their victim’s 
body, till the humpback fell back with a thunderous splash, throwing 
a wave of blood-stained foam into the boat and drenching us to 
the skin. 

The boat tossed as if in a stormy sea, the water splashing over 
the gunwale. At any instant we expected the bottom or sides to 
be stove in, either by the struggling humpback or by the terrific 
lunges of the maddened ‘ killers,’ some of which were easily three 
times as long as the boat. 

Then suddenly the battle drifted a little astern. We hurriedly 
shipped our oars and commenced to row out of the danger zone ; and 
we were not a second too soon, for as we moved away, the tortured 
humpback, with lightning quickness, leaped backwards into the air. 

In a last mighty effort to escape, the monster lashed its great 
tail, which, had we not moved, would have smashed our craft to 
smithereens. But as the whale leaped, the ‘ killers’ renewed their 
attack with greater vigour, and, in a few moments, with blood 
pouring from deep wounds all over its body and staining the sea 
for yards round, the humpback slowly sank beneath the surface, 
followed down to the depths by the insatiable ‘ killers.’ 
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With the disappearance of the whales we decided not to return 
at once to the island, but to first pay a visit to the Great Barrier. 
We secured the boat to a pinnacle of coral jutting out into the 
channel, and then landed on the reef. It was low tide, and with 
every yard we progressed we grew more amazed at the sights that 
were unfolded to us. The reef was dotted with many lakelets, 
gorgeous with the ever-varying tints of budding coral—rose, red, 
sapphire and dull gold, and every shade between. The scene was 
also enlivened by a fantastic pageant of beautiful fish, peculiar 
crabs and starfish, and clumps of strange submarine flowers—such 
as were never known in the sun; weird growths whose stems were 
living moving tentacles. 

For nearly two hours we wandered about the coral gardens, 
until the rising tide compelled us to turn back, and as we reached 
the boat Jeff said: ‘It’s just struck me that it must have been 
the appearance of the killer-whales that sent Big Toby away.’ 

‘Probably that was it,’ I said, ‘and let’s hope he keeps away 
for good.’ 

We then boarded the boat, and Jeff leaned over the side to 
rinse his hands. But, as he did so, there was a sudden swirl in 
the water as Big Toby shot up from below and snapped at Jeff’s 
hands, his jaws missing the fingers by inches, while his great body 
struck the bottom of the boat, cracking a plank and rocking the 
craft dangerously. 

Fearing that Big Toby might attempt to wreck the boat, we 
rowed madly towards the island. But the shark made no further 
attack ; he accompanied us right back to the island, and remained 
prowling about just off the beach as we went up to the camp. 

That night we decided not to waste any more time fishing, and 
we fell asleep wondering what we could do to fill in the time until 
Martin returned. We did not expect him to come for another 
two days, but at sunrise next morning we were awakened by a 
hail from the beach. It was Martin. His divers had been unable 
to locate any trochus shells farther north, so he had returned to 
try the waters in the vicinity of Lizard Island. We told him about 
the shark; and he mentioned that he had seen the monster when 
he had dropped anchor off the island. ‘He came so close to the 
boat,’ he said, ‘ that we put a shark line out. He took the bait 
all right and flattened out the big eight-inch steel hook as if it had 
been made of tin. He’s a whopper, one of the biggest I’ve ever 
seen about here, Anyway, don’t worry about him any more. 
What about coming out with me for the day?’ 
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We jumped at the invitation, and a couple of hours later were 
on the schooner, heading for the reef with Big Toby, as usual, 
coming along behind. 

The trochus shells, which Martin was gathering, form the 
nucleus of one of Australia’s most important sea industries. The 
shell is technically termed T'rochus niloticus ; it is a large univalve 
mollusc—that is, a mollusc with a single valve instead of two 
like the oyster. The shell is conical-shaped, and is really a larger 
edition of the common ‘ top’ shells of British shores. It isa hand~- 
some shell, being banded crimson and white, and when fully grown 
is about four inches high, and from four inches to five inches in 
diameter across the base. The shell is thick, but the coloured 
outer layer is extremely thin, the remainder of the shell being 
formed of nacreous material like the mother-o’-pearl which lines 
the shell of the pearl oyster. The inhabitant of the shell is a 
peculiar marine snail which feeds on the weeds of the sea-floor. 

The animals live in great colonies—tens of thousands some- 
times being found congregated together. The creatures are con- 
tinually on the move, and they always travel in battalion forma- 
tion. The shells find a ready market in Japan, where they are used 
in the manufacture of buttons, and the price received for good- 
quality shells ranges from £50 to £100 per ton. The dried and 
smoked snails are also in great demand in China, where the meat 
is used for soup-making, 

The schooner was anchored a stone’s throw from the Great 
Barrier, and Martin’s two native divers left the vessel and proceeded 
a few hundred yards in a dinghy to dive for shells. I accompanied 
them for the purpose of watching them at their work. The natives 
were young happy-go-lucky Torres Strait Islanders. These Islanders 
are among the finest ‘skin-divers ’—that is, divers who use no 
diving-dress—in the world. Wearing only a pair of diving-glasses 
to protect their eyes, they can work for long periods in depths 
down to ten fathoms. It is remarkable how they can hold their 
breath so long, and when they do come up it is astonishing how 
easily they are breathing, without any sign of puffing or blowing. 

Martin’s divers, I noticed, were each wearing a peculiar-looking 
belt. These, I was told by the natives as we paddled away from 
the schooner, were special charms to ensure the wearers freedom 
from shark attacks. Each belt was made of shark-skin and was 
decorated with teeth from a shark caught by the wearer. The 
divers assured me that the charms had always safeguarded them. 

I grinned at the idea of a ridiculous charm holding a monster 
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like Big Toby at bay. Then I looked round to see if the shark were 
coming, but he was nowhere in sight. 

At the spot where the divers commenced work the depth was 
about seven fathoms, and on their first descent the natives located 
a colony of big trochus shells. The divers are paid according to 
the quantity of mature shell they obtain. It is illegal, under the 
Trochus Shell Act, for immature shell under two and a half inches 
in diameter to be marketed. This restriction has been imposed 
to allow the creatures to breed; scientists have discovered that 
the trochus breeds at least half a dozen times each season, and 
it is not until after the first season that the creature exceeds two 
and a half inches in diameter across the base. 

Every few minutes the natives would come up with net bags 
around their necks full of shells. Emptying the shells into the 
dinghy they would dive again, and through the crystal-clear waters 
I could see them moving about the sea-floor with an odd grace. 
Now and again the water so distorted them that they looked for 
all the world like new ocean monsters. 

The divers had just gone down on their twelfth descent when 
Big Toby came upon the scene. He cruised right up to the dinghy 
and then dived deep, and I almost froze where I sat as I saw him 
darting down towards the divers. 

As I yelled to the schooner, Big Toby, travelling at terrific 
speed, was almost upon the divers, who, when they saw him 
coming, struck out madly for the surface. They side-slipped, 
twisted, and kicked their legs wildly. Big Toby missed them in 
his first rush, and, as he circled round and turned to attack again, 
the natives broke the surface of the water. I hauled one of them 
into the dinghy, but the other, Samai, was not so fortunate, for as 
Big Toby surged past the monster’s terrible teeth tore a great 
piece of flesh out of the back of the native’s right leg. With 
blood pouring from the ghastly wound, we lifted Samai into the 
dinghy and hurriedly rowed across to the schooner. 

The nearest hospital, of course, was at Cooktown, so Martin 
doctored the native’s leg from the first-aid outfit he always carried 
on board. But Samai worried very little over his wound; he was 
more upset over the fact that his charm had failed him. Almost in 
tears, he told us that this meant that it would be suicidal for him 
to do any more diving until he, unaided, had captured Big Toby. 

The shark had followed the dinghy back to the schooner, and 
after treating Samai’s leg, Martin got his rifle and wasted several 
bullets on the monster. We then returned to the island. 
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Neither Jeff nor I took Samai seriously when he said that he 
could not do any more diving until he had killed the shark. But 
Martin did. ‘ You don’t know these niggers,’ he said. ‘ They’re 
as superstitious as pot. Samai will kill that shark, or he’ll die in 
the attempt.’ 

And Samai did kill Big Toby ; and his method of so doing was 
most remarkable. He used a simple trap, the most ingenious any 
of us had ever seen. As soon as we landed, the native, who 
promptly forgot all about his wounded leg, set to work to make 
the trap. He borrowed four empty four-gallon petrol and oil tins 
and a couple of hundred feet of stout rope from Martin. The 
tins had two holes in the top, but by plugging these with short 
pieces of wood and some old rag, Samai rendered the tins water- 
tight. He then secured them by means of rope to a long sapling. 
Another lengthy piece of rope was tied to the middle of the sapling, 
the other end being fastened to the bow of the dinghy. Next 
Samai placed the affair in the water, and beneath the floating 
tins he hung a big rope noose, which was attached to the sapling. 
The noose was kept open by a thin stick. This completed the 
trap, and then Samai begged some meat from us. We had the 
remains of a leg of bacon and gave this to him, while Martin 
provided him with a lump of corned beef. Samai fixed the bacon 
to the end of a long stick, and, taking this and the corned beef, 
he boarded the dinghy, and solemnly paddled out alone, towing 
the trap, towards the schooner to do battle with Big Toby. 

From the island we saw Samai fling the corned beef towards 
the shark. Big Toby greedily snapped up the offering and rushed 
forward for more. This was what Samai wanted. 

As Big Toby came up to the dinghy Samai shoved the bacon, 
attached to the stick, under the water, and, using this as a bait, 
he cunningly drew Big Toby towards the floating trap, tempting 
the monster until, to secure the bait, Big Toby had to thrust his 
head through the open noose. Immediately this happened Samai 
jerked the rope attached to the dinghy and trap, and the rattle 
of the tins caused Big Toby to dart away in alarm. But as he 
moved the noose tightened around his neck and slipped behind 
his gills; and then a terrific battle commenced. 

Big Toby struggled madly to break away, but the more he 
struggled the tighter the noose became. Had the noose been 
attached to any immovable object, the shark’s terrific jerks would 
have snapped the rope, but the floating tins, acting as a buoy, 

prevented this and also stopped the shark from diving. Whenever 
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he attempted to dive he was drawn up again by the tins, combined 
with the careful pulling of the native. For nearly twenty minutes 
the battle raged, and then Big Toby’s jaws were gradually forced 
open by the noose; the water poured down his throat until soon 
he was choked and drowned. 

Samai then towed his catch back to the island. We measured 
Big Toby. He was exactly eighteen feet in length. We cut him 
open, and in his maw found the remains of one of his human 
victims in the form of several bones and part of a cotton singlet. 

That night the natives gorged themselves on flesh from Big 
Toby’s massive body, while Samai made for himself another 
charm—a new belt, utilising more than fifty of Big Toby’s teeth. 

Tiger sharks have an astonishing array of teeth; if man were 
as well equipped, dentists would never make a living. The tiger 
shark’s jaws hold continuous bands of spare sets of teeth, so that 
when the first row is worn out the next automatically moves forward 
to take its place. Even if only a single tooth is damaged it is 
replaced immediately by the spare one waiting behind it. The 
teeth are well adapted for biting and tearing, and the sharks do 
not, as is generally believed, turn on their backs to bite; they 
simply snap straight ahead. ; 

Our reason for searching Big Toby’s maw was that on a previous 
occasion we had helped to land a twelve-feet-long tiger shark, 
which was carrying two bottles of beer in its stomach. The bottles 
had apparently been lost from a boat, but the contents tasted none 
the worse for their submarine detention. That shark’s stomach 
also contained half a brick. We also met another fisherman who 
claimed to have once found a lady’s handbag in a shark. The 
bag was in good condition and contained thirty shillings in notes 
and silver, but the owner could not be traced. These articles 
were doubtless swallowed by the sharks by accident, because ex- 
periments have definitely proved that sharks hunt solely by their 
sense of smell. One experiment was made with a shark in a huge 
tank of sea water. Parcels containing bits of iron, bricks, and 
other rubbish were thrown into the tank, but were ignored by 
the shark. But as soon as a similar parcel containing freshly- 
caught fish was dropped into the tank, the shark rushed forward 
and swallowed it. The experiment was repeated every day for 
a week, and the result was always the same. 


Queensland. 
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ABOUT DREAMS. 
BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THERE are no frontiers to the Land of Dreams, that region of the 
supernatural, which, entered (as the ancients said) through gates 
of Horn and Ivory, reaches to heights beyond the stars and to 
depths lost among the humilities of death. All men are its serfs ; 
subject to its whims that never can be laws. Genius alone has 
been able to override its subtle tyrannies and out of its uncertainties 
to build realities, sometimes with the beauty that endures, 


‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree’... 


We may take it as true that Coleridge found his immortal fragment 
—perfect through its incompleteness—in the wanderings of his 
mind when sleeping or half-asleep after reading a book of Eastern 
travels; and that through the powers he possessed—when in his 
glowing youth the shimmerings of divinity were about him—he 
unforgettably wrote it down. The poem has the confidence of 
inspiration. Its syllables were not paled through any re-cast of 
thought, and in that impulse there was no hectic influence of 
laudanum habitually taken. Doubtless others gifted and proved 
in the arts have had such visitations, and sometimes, in the happy 
warmth of the begetting, have penned them worthily; but never 
has an inspiration, caught in sudden flight, been repeated with an 
equal impressiveness. Too often the light of morning has revealed 
the impulse as a mere conception of moonshine or influence of 
Mercutio’s ‘ Mab,’ flying ‘ athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep.’ 


‘Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes.’ 


So sang John Dryden, and truly ; but does his couplet express the 
whole truth ? Probably not. One dare not be positive over that 
or over any phenomenon. 

Psychologists have enquired, and reduced the study of Dreams 
from the earlier confusion of superstitions—wherein they were 
taken as predictions and so interpreted by Joseph to Pharaoh, or 
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as glimpses gained by the soul in its sleeptime wanderings—at least 
to the poor status of a half-science. Anything more than that 
apparently is impossible because of the incertitudes; for there is 
no standard whereby to measure their contents or the results. 
‘ All we can actually know of the total dream-life of mankind is as 
a single bucketful to the circum-ambient ocean,’ said William Archer, 
in his book on the subject. 

The nearest approach to any certainty about them is that the 
dreams which come in sleep, or when the personality is veiled in 
drowsiness, are the fruits of what has been conveniently termed 
the subconscious mind; a realm in itself generally independent 
and never to be treated exactly or precisely assayed. It is out of 
the same condition that decisions after perplexed cogitations are 
sometimes attained. What had seemed beyond attainment in the 
weary daytime is settled through the unconscious workings of a 
night’s sleep. But no such efforts or dreams come in absolute 
slumber ; for the brain is then denuded of blood, and without such 
flow the mind, the imagination, cannot be active. It is, however, 
evident that the sleeper may sometimes go a far distance towards 
the velvet sable of absolute slumber and still have enough sub- 
conscious energy for the mechanism of dreams to work in. 

Within each of us there is, it seems, a second self with concepts, 
thoughts and language of his own; an independent person, not 
always a gentleman; for experience of myself has told me that 
inconsiderately in semi-consciousness I am capable of uncovering 
ill and ugly thoughts and sometimes find myself uttering, as I 
would not do if mentally wide-awake, words and phrases unspeak- 
able (as they say) and not to be spoken—even mentally. Bishop 
Gore somewhere in his writings suggested that such thoughts and 
blurtings-out, coming naked from the submerged mind, were put 


there by evil spirits; the kind of temptations that flagellated the — 


consciences of the anchorites of ancient days whose main occupation 
seems to have been the fevered and imperfect resistance of generally 
unattractive allurements. The same idea is illustrated in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ where Satan is revealed in the guise of a toad, squatting 
beside the sleeping lovers, Adam and Eve, and fouling their minds 
with dreams of his own evil invention. 

But no; without venturing into walks of spiritual possibilities 
that too often end in some slough of despond, it is sufficient to 
ascribe those mental wantonings to the mere natural man, whose 
forefathers were animal, primitive, savage. Even when they had 
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clothed themselves in the trappings of civilisation, as substantial 
as the woad in which Mr. Shaw’s Britannus painted himself to be 
a final resource before losing his respectability, those ancestors of 
all of us remained, as we too remain, with a good deal of Father 
Brute securely set in our culture. One assurance gained from 
such revelations, gross as often they are, is that they do bring 
out aspects of the true person and nothing of such make-believe 
as is largely the window-stock of our social life. 

Yet actual as is the creature lurking within the subconscious 
self, more often than not he is irresponsible, and through his antics, 
as disclosed in the dreams he releases, suggests that in the original 
composition of humanity there were something of the cunning of 
Mercury and the mischievousness of Puck, mingled with the blood 
and clay of the animal and the pure essence of the angels which, 
for all but the very few, seems to have been lost in the long, slow 
centuries of the development of mankind. Also, in those mani- 
festations of the frank, and often humorous, brute within us that 
may be revealed in wilful or unguarded moments, all the tendencies 
of a living humanity are available, and not only such ‘ urges’ or 
limited inhibitions as Freud preached when he ascribed our strengths 
and frailties to the untrammelled compulsions of sex. 

So that with the mind free to wander, even to make holiday, is 
it strange that sometimes its adventurings are extensive and 
peculiar ? It partly accounts for the visions of the saints which 
might have been wanton, being so natural, had they not been 
strengthened and purified by the rapt and mystical spirit which 
in the end often led them to the gladly suffered agonies of martyr- 
dom. But the phenomena of such visions as the saints and prophets 
enjoyed are distinct from those of the half-sleep, and may be con- 
sidered later. 

It will be useful to detail examples, and the least unreliable 
evidence for ourselves comes from ourselves. It is of little value 
to know what Mr. Jones or his wife dreamt on Saturday night, 
quaint as those revelations might be, as there is no measuring the 
intensity of their dreams or of judging the quality or extent of the 
thought that was possibly the basis of those borderland eccentrici- 
ties. In the same way, of course, the examples of dreams that I 
provide may not convince the reader, but we must start some- 
where; so let us start with me. 

The best dream in its imaginative qualities that ever I had 
was the only one for which there had been some sustained founda- 
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tion of forethought. I was in the serious early twenties and con- 
cerned, as were many at that time, over the possibilities of the 
survival of the human personality after bodily death. I was 
attending evening-classes and debates in the City of London and 
in the habit afterwards of walking to my lodging by St. Pancras 
through back streets that skirted on the way the northern side of 
Smithfield Market. 

I dreamed one night that it was late of an evening and I was 
going the accustomed way homeward and approaching Cowcross 
Street, which runs from opposite the central entrance of the Meat 
Market, when I was seized by a company of French soldiers wearing 
képis and blue uniforms, but not the familiar red trousers of those 
almost prehistoric years. They were revolutionists and without a 
word spoken by them or by me I was placed against a wall to be 
shot. Their rifles were raised to the present—it was all very clear ; 
I could see their two ranks—and they fired. A bullet entered my 
brain. As I fell the thought occurred with confidence and satis- 
faction, ‘So we are conscious after death.’ I also remember how 
disappointed I was on waking in the morning to discover that the 
experience had proved nothing after all! 

Often I dream, and sometimes vividly ; those night-adventures 
being frequently pleasantly original, or such is the impression they 
leave on me; but seldom can I recall such dreams on the following 
morning, though occasionally they recur in the daytime, weeks, 
possibly months, afterwards, when the details of a visionary episode 
are clearly recalled through some casual reminiscence or accident 
of passing experience. If in the process of that reappearance I 
attempt to force the next event of the dream, expecting this to 
happen or that, it never does so. Showing how wilful is the cave- 
man or the romanticist hidden in the subconsciousness, and who 
mocks our efforts at collaboration. 

The following dreams of more than a customary significance are 
amongst those that I remember because of their frequent recurrence, 
or else through the vividness that fixed them on the tablets of my 
brain. I was always attracted by the revelations of Astronomy, 
though my pursuit of the uplifting science had to end when, having 
passed from the romance of it, I came to the mathematics. One 
night I dreamed of the corona, the ragged circle of flame emanating 
from the sun which in the photographs of a solar eclipse may 
appear as a fiery edging to the shadowed mass. Gradually as I 
gazed, for the ragged edge of the corona was exaggerated and 
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impossibly clear to my naked eyes, I saw that it was disappearing. 
The vigorous expenditure of gas and flames was growing less and 
less; then the sun itself—even the very sun—began to dwindle ; 
until the whole great orb was vanished into darkness, and I found 
myself wondering, ‘ What will the newspapers say about this ?’ 

I have, of course, though not in late years, had the falling dream, 
and of being saved by the branch of a tree when the shock of the 
descent had not awakened me. I have also dreamt of being able 
to fly for a dozen yards or so by simply flapping my forearms 
vigorously to and fro; and so oft-repeated was this dream, even 
in recent years, that seriously I had to try to see if there were 
anything in it. Since that futile experiment the dream has not 
returned. Often I have found myself standing on a stage or plat- 
form, unclad or else clothed in unexpected and embarrassing 
pyjamas, while a crowded congregation silently stared. At other 
times I have gone on the stage to deliver an address to an audience 
hushed to attention, and only then discovered that I had no know- 
ledge whatever, even of the subject of my expected discourse. 
Such humorous forms of pale nightmare are, I believe, common ; 
probably vagrant results of atavism generally shared by all of us. 
In my boarding-school days my dreams were less attractive. Often 
their theme was meals, for in the Dotheboys Hall that it was my 
ill-luck to attend, we scholars—bless the word !—were badly fed 
and nearly always hungry. I remember how disappointing it was 
to know that the simple solidities that we had eaten in dream, or 
were about to consume when aroused, were phantasmal, less actual 
even than the pretended courses of the Barmecide’s feast. 

Another frequently recurrent dream, possibly derived from some 
mislaid memory of the Gothic romances of ‘Monk’ Lewis or of 
William Beckford, was of my wandering for hours through long 
stone passages and threading vast empty halls, unfurnished, un- 
decorated, murky, gloomy. If there were windows they were 
shuttered and there was no relief from that weary pilgrimage in 
which sometimes I carried a drawn sword, very sharp but harmless 
to all including myself, until at last I emerged into a wood. Some- 
times as a refuge from that wood I found myself in a large tomb 
unadorned and ugly, with a dead pyre covered with ashes at the 
centre. It was unpleasant and would suggest a morbidness of mind 
which I did not possess normally ; so that I prefer to believe those 
dismal dreams were due to want of ventilation in the dormitory 
wherein, with some thirty other boys, I was crowded. 
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Such visitations were forgotten in the daytime, but with the 
freedom of the night they often recurred and I re-traversed those 
monstrous corridors or found myself again a prisoner of the horrid 
room of death. Ugh! But also in later years I have repeatedly 
dreamed of wandering through a beautiful and ever-unpeopled city, 
with wide shining thoroughfares, marble or ivory palaces and 
golden bridges spanning a wide and placid river that was some- 
times opalescent, sometimes jade; always the name of that city 
was Berlin, though no earthly city is like it. My visits there had 
no purpose, which, of course, is reason enough for entering any 
realm of fantasy. 

So vivid sometimes is a dream that its circumstances blend with 
the experiences of life and after a time it is impossible to disentangle 
the sleep-imagined from the real. Possibly that is how his un- 
military Majesty, King George the Fourth, came to believe that 
he had commanded a division at the Battle of Waterloo. The 
idea opens boundless possibilities of reminiscences sincerely held 
over events which could not have occurred ; and all men are not 
hars, as the Psalmist said in his haste, but often are merely imperfect 
rememberers. 

Indeed, it is easy for a dream to be more vivid than reality 
itself, and thereby to become a part of the texture of habitual 
thought as is shown by an instance which occurred to me when I 
was in the Army. Some weeks before joining-up, I had promised 
to give a black-and-white drawing to a man, and I dreamt that I 
had not done so but had put it away in a certain cupboard in 
London and forgotten it. So definite was the impression made by 
the dream that the thought of the neglected duty became per- 
manent in my mind. I entirely forgot that it had been a dream, 
and almost the first thing I did when next on leave was to go to 
the cupboard to find the drawing—not there. I was so convinced 
that I had put it there that I puzzled over it, and at last asked my 
friend if he had received it. Ashe had. The drawing was framed, 
hung on his wall and I had given it to him; but that fact was 
obliterated from my recollection. Now what had caused that 
trivial forgotten circumstance to revive so vividly in a dream that 
it compelled me to think and act as I had done? There is, of 
course, no reasonable explanation of the circumstance. The sub- 
conscious mind is answerable to nobody; and the cave-man, or 
poet, or imp, who lurks therein, prompting his irresponsibilities, is 
evidently also a picker-up of unconsidered trifles to be hoarded 
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until he can give them back to sleepers just a little in the wrong 
way. 

Once that wizard, or sprite, Puck-like, played on me a trick 
that brought to me a touch of trouble. I had read for review a 
novel before going tired to bed, purposing to write about it in the 
freshness of the morning. That night, without remembering after- 
wards that I had done so, I must have dreamt of the novel, and 
in my review the next day I questioned the propriety of the writer’s 
repeating a method of escape which he had used in an earlier book. 
When he saw my words in print he protested that he had done 
nothing of the kind; and in spite of my remembering the details 
so clearly, of course, I could only recognise and apologise for my 
fault. It was not until long afterwards that I saw how it must 
have happened. Which shows how easy it is for dreams to invade 
successfully the conditions of everyday and there mislead. On 
occasions while reading when tired, I have drowsed and in dream 
continued the tale or argument convincingly, as it seemed, although 
no printer had set the type that my mental eyes were following. 
These examples, culled from my own experience which, I suppose, 
is about the average, show how easily the mind can be tricked, 
and suggest that often such an influence may and must have 
affected remembrance and the faith in things. For surely I am not 
the.only victim or blunderer in those innocent but dangerous ways ! 

The thought leads to one further. Out of such innocence may 
come guilt. Such impulses may instigate to crime as well as 
inspire a kindness—or a poem. The possibilities so aroused are 
endless and perhaps had better now be left to the more earnest 
psychologists. 

Turning from the uncertain regions wherein our own private 
inhabitant, the little invisible gentleman—but no-gentleman ; being 
@ pirate, poet, miser and imp—so wantonly presides, we may culti- 
vate for ourselves a sort of imaginative recreation out of the incon- 
venience of obstinate wakefulness. ‘When lying awake with a 
dismal headache, And repose is tabooed by anxiety ’—it probably 
is not of much use to try to manage the nightmare whose nervous 
back one is bound to. The proper way of escape from such affliction 
as is the humour of W. 8. Gilbert’s patter-song—when our world 
seems over-full of spites, stupidities and pricks—if we cannot 
get sleep through the anodyne that Nature provides and not 
through any kept in bottles or phials at a chemist’s shop, is to 
encourage and to cultivate our dreams. 
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It is easily possible when lying awake, with the nerves not 
jaded but yet excited and with the mind at full wakeful stretch, 
to organise daydreams and thereby transform the tediousness of 
insomnia into amusement. In such hours I have gradually built 
and peopled a Parliament and held debates; have organised an 
army and fought battles, a counterpane Napoleon guiltless of my 
country’s blood, and have carried on the campaigns of words and 
of arms as a serial night by night for months and years. It really 
is amusing to fashion those visionary adventures and worth while ; 
for it is easy in the middle of a front-bench oration, uttered by my 
Right Honourable self to half-slumbering me, or in the thick of an 
elaborate military movement, to lapse into the desired sleep. 

A point overlooked by amateur psychologists (as are most 
novelists) is that dreams generally are not topsy-turvy, but almost 
always are severely logical ; though usually there is a kink in them 
somewhere which causes them to stray or tumble. For that reason 
it was appropriate for Sir James Barrie in A Kiss for Cinderella 
to give the King, when standing to speak from his throne, a strap 
to hang upon; for the mind in dream being severely logical and 
not enslaved to meagre consistencies, it was natural for that Cinder- 
rella’s Cockney-Scottish susceptibilities to regard strap-hanging as 
a consequence of having to stand in an enclosed space with a 
crowd. Such detail of consequence inconsequent is the touch of 
genius in an invented dream. Yet in most novels wherein they 
appear, dreams are turned into sheer nonsense, wandering with 
a deliberately faked absurdity upside-down. 

Clarence’s dream in Shakespeare’s King Richard the Third, 
terrible in its intensity and awful detail, strictly is not a dream 
at all, but the work of a powerful imagination and inspired passion 
of words describing horrors and wonders about and beyond the 
threshold of Death. Of a similar character are the fears of the 
realities of the grave which in Measure for Measure come from the 
lips of Claudio, terrified by the extreme closeness of his sharp 
doom. It is clear from those passages, as well as from the self- 
communings of Hamlet, and elsewhere, that Shakespeare was 
fascinated, while appalled, by the physical ugliness of death as well 
as by ‘ what dreams may come’; but with him it was the bitter 
truth based often upon man’s treacheries and fears, and no dream ; 
as, in a different atmosphere, Addison’s essay, A Vision of Human 
Infe, called by him the first of the Visions of Mirzah was not 
a vision but merely an allegory of human life fancifully elaborate. 
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On the other hand, Milton’s sonnet on his Deceased Wife—‘ a poor 
sonnet’ Dr. Johnson in his pom-pom manner miscalled it—was 
genuinely inspired and dreamlike. Its truth is manifest in its 
simplicity and feeling. She 
‘Came, vested all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was veiled; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But, oh! as to embrace me she inclined 
I waked: she fled; and day brought back my night.’ 
Similarly, Elia’s Dream Children might well have been true children 
of dream ; for they came—begotten, born, bred—out of the loving 
broodings of his deprived and simple heart. 


Visitations of terror, galloping nightmares shedding their trails 
of ghosts and melancholy, must also come, as they do; their effects 
being tremendous, sweating and chilling, even when less than a 
poet’s imagination has gone to their making ; but they are generally 
blessedly forgotten in the act of waking, lost probably because they 
had no substance even of the most gossamer dream-stuff to sustain 
them, and were produced by some sort of physical pressure, dis- 
cordant, oppressive, of which we do not name indigestion as an 
example because it is a mean cause; but do name fear, as often 
that is a real and abiding though hidden part of the emotions of 
many. 

Greatest of the wonders that are wrought of the magic and 
immediacy of dreams, but this time they are wakeful, is that prime 
essential to genius—Inspiration. What are its origins? Whence 
and how does it spring? For it was not; and yet it is. Ina 
flash an idea is conceived which genius—or less than genius—in 
the heat of delight and the passion to create, expresses as poetry, 
a song, oratory, sculpture, a painting, music. Sometimes it comes 
from a momentary experience—from a book, a phrase, an incident 
of the street ; but always, whether its cause be visible, tangible, 
audible, or not, its cradle is surely the subconscious mind. And 
that is how it happens to enter the cousinship of dreams. 

Inspiration and dreams, dreams and visions—all spring from 
the same impulse, which is also the stable of the nightmares that 
gallop in terror, often as formidable as that wrought by the dancing 
witch-sisters of the Cutty-sark who chased and took the tail of 
Tam o’ Shanter’s galloping mare, Maggie. 
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Visions are the greater dreams, more massive and supreme of 
exaltation, inspired with a purpose superb; it may be divine. 
Your old men shall dream dreams and your young men shall see 
visions, cried the Prophet Joel; but, from the many and diversified 
examples preserved in the literatures of the world, it looks rather 
as if the visions were the luminous outpourings of resounding 
prophetic age, while the dreams of the youths were rightly of their 
own personal achievements or of bright girls’ eyes and ankles— 
and they are immortal too! 

Yet can those visions, sublime and rare, of Time conquered at 
last, when worlds shall crash to catastrophe and the assembled 
saints rise out of chaos with trumpets blowing victory to the only 
Eternal, as John of Patmos proclaimed in his Book of Revelation 
—can they be of a substance similar to that of the dreams, trifles 
light as air, woven of gossamer and tricksy thoughts*in a half-sleep 
and sometimes born wantonly, as would appear, from the mysteries 
of the half-awake mind?) Yes—and why not? As the universe 
has extremes, from the superlative to the least—the colossal, the 
mighty, the mite—infinity being linked though distantly with the 
infinitesimal ; so may the love-dreams of a healthy boy or girl be 
of the very stuff from which the major prophets and the greater 
poets won, saw and sang their raptures—of denunciation, hope, 
beauty, condemnation, despair. 

And we, too, in our transient humanity—as Prospero declared, 
are we indeed such stuff as dreams are made on? ... But are 
we? Remembering the finiteness of all things earthly and the 
persistency of dreams, with the truth that they rarely come to 
their ends, can we be certain that we are as permanent even as 
they are? May not a dream be, after all, the supreme reality ? 

‘For if our dreams 
Be not immortal, the soul is not. The soul 
Is but a congregation of high dreams.’ 
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LA TRIBUNE DE PARIS. 
BY HERBERT A. WALTON. 


THE Frenchman dearly loves controversy. He is endowed with 
a fertility of ideas, a genius for expressing them with wit, and 
a volubility of speech which impels him imperiously to expound 
them to the world. The national passion for argument is mani- 
fested, in Paris, in various debating coteries which find their most 
congenial field in Montparnasse. But these are mostly small, and 
are composed of groups which meet regularly in the same cafés. 
Their disputations are, generally, on artistic and literary subjects. 
As for politics, you may hear lively conversations between Deputies 
and journalists any night in a number of cafés of which both have 
long been habitués. There is in particular, within my own intimate 
acquaintance, a famous brasserie on the Rive Gauche. There the 
discussions are sustained animatedly till the stroke of 2 a.m. compels 
the disputants to quit the premises. And often the ‘ great argument 
about it and about’ is continued for yet a while on the boulevard. 

But, apart from these sectional assemblies, there is a great 
public debating society which cannot be neglected by the student 
of the intellectual life of Paris—the Club du Faubourg. With an 
attendance that frequently reaches two thousand, it must be the 
biggest regular debating society in the world. Any attempt to 
give some account of it can scarcely fail to prove it to be the most 
remarkable. It meets thrice weekly, save for a summer recess, 
in different quarters of the city in turn. It has a singularly good 
press, and the dates and subjects are announced in a number of the 
Paris newspapers. One may become a member by paying a sub- 
scription, or may attend any debate by simply paying at the door. 
It is essentially a public affair, and the remarkable hold that it 
sustains on Parisians is proved by the fact that the big halls in 
which it meets are almost always packed. When a particularly 
alluring or burning topic is down for discussion, the late-comer need 
not expect to be able to get in. 


In many ways this Club du Faubourg must be unique—here 
the blessed word is surely permissible. Its fundamental basis is 
an absolute freedom of speech for the exposition of any doctrine, 
theory, or opinion. This utter impartiality has always fascinated 
me. One debate may be taken part in by a Jesuit and a Bolshevik, 
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and the rigid upholder of faith and dogma or the revolutionary is 
equally assured of a hearing. The views elaborated by a speaker 
on a political, social, religious or moral question may be abhorrent 
to many of the listeners, and now and again some adherent of the 
opposite camp, unable to contain himself as he hears one heterodox 
proposition after another hurled against his orthodoxy, jumps up 
in loud protest. But he is peremptorily ordered by the chairman, 
M. Léo Poldés, to resume his seat ; and the chairman has the support 
of the great audience which, however it may be divided on the topic 
of the moment, is one in insisting on an observance of the associ- 
ation’s fundamental rule of absolute liberty. The number of men 
who possess the qualities requisite for the accepted control of such 
a society must be small. Léo Poldés, who founded the Faubourg, 
has the judicial mind to a super degree. The weapon with which, 
for the most part, he keeps the assembly in order is good humour ; 
but at a critical moment, when an ordinary man would be over- 
whelmed, he is capable of bringing a dictatorial sway to bear on 
a tumult engaged in by heated controversialists. On exceptional 
occasions there may be a few critical moments, but I have never 
known an instance of a sustained refusal to cede to the appeal for 
fair play all round. The angry interrupter will be given his chance 
in the subsequent general debate, for anyone who feels impelled 
to speak may then do so. The reader of the Action Frangaise, 
whose blood has been boiling while listening to an adherent of 
Humanité, will be given just as fair a hearing. 


One qualification is expected of a speaker who opens the debate 
and of those who—apart from the participants in the general dis- 
cussion—have agreed to follow on immediately ; he or she must 
have some authority or reputation to hold forth on the subject— 
must know what he or she is talking about. And, generally speak- 
ing, none but recognised authorities in their particular domains 
dare to introduce a topic before so well-informed and so keenly 
critical an audience. 

No organisation can command so diversified a host of orators 
as that to be found in the records of the Faubourg. From its plat- 
form leading statesmen expound their political views, and eminent 
writers—among them members of the Académie Frangaise—and 
social experts expose highly controversial theories of life and conduct. 
An author speaks on the motives of his latest book; a dramatist 
explains how he came to write a play that has created a public 
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furore; an avocat seeks to shed some light on the legal aspects of 
a current cause célébre. The savant and the doctor discourse on 
some scientific theory or some medical question to which they have 
devoted the study of a lifetime. But the scope of the Faubourg 
is much wider than this; it is not uncommon for a man who has 
served a term of imprisonment for some political offence or for 
alleged participation in some financial scandal that obsessed public 
attention throughout its hearing in the Law Courts to justify himself 
from the rostrum of this Tribune Libre de Paris, as it is alternatively 
called. And it is a curious experience to listen, in this milieu of 
incomparable impartiality, to an impassioned personal defence by 
a man whose name is known all over the land by the association of 
his name with some terrible, mysterious crime. 


Many an author hitherto unheard of has here had his name and 
his first book brought to public notice. The club holds out a helping 
hand to the writer in no half-hearted way ; not only is he given an 
opportunity to expound, from the platform, the raison d’étre of his 
work, but is permitted to have the book on the premises for sale 
to any listeners whose interest has been aroused to this testing 
degree. The club is chosen by many Senators and Deputies as the 
channel through which they may draw attention to matters of public 
importance that have no chance of adequate ventilation in either 
the Luxembourg or the Palais Bourbon. 

Recollections of debates of outstanding interest crowd upon me. 
I have heard an eminent ecclesiastic argue the doctrines of Christi- 
anity against an Atheist, as a prelude to a discussion joined in by 
holders of many intervening types of belief or disbelief. I recall 
a meeting at which, after which numerous disputants had, on the 
one side advocated birth control, and, on the other, big families, 
there followed a debate between Royalists and Republicans. One of 
the most thrilling occasions in my memory is that in which film stars 
joined issue with writers in a debate on literature and the cinema, 


Woman is plentifully represented in the membership, and 
numerous subjects of special feminine appeal figure in the pro- 
grammes. A debate on some topical aspects of la mode had 
the collaboration of couturiéres, modistes, and corsetiéres, and was 
illustrated by mannequins. Our French friends, as is well known, 
have an amiable penchant for electing “Queens ’—‘ Mlle France,’ 
‘Mille Paris,’ etc.—and I remember a meeting at which, after a 
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littérateur had delivered a witty and illuminating speech on the 
history of the practice, several beauties who had actually occupied 
ephemeral thrones gave outlines of their experiences. The question 
arose as to what becomes of these ‘ Royal’ ladies. It transpired, 
in a general discussion to which a number of well-informed journalists 
contributed, that one or two demoiselles had realised the common 
dream of becoming film stars of moderate magnitude. But for 
the most part they had to return, after their brief, glorious hour of 
sovereignty, to their former occupations in dressmaking or millin- 
ery ateliers or in the office. One, the audience was amused to learn, 
was behind a pork butcher’s counter, in which humble sphere she 
would, no doubt, while weighing sausages, be able to indulge in 
philosophic reflections on the passing glories of this funny world. 


The freedom with which sex questions are treated would be 
staggering to any Anglo-Saxon unfamiliar with the French way of 
dealing candidly and naturally with matters connected with human 
nature. The women debaters—often well-known writers—seem 
to be less lacking in reserve than are the men ; in this their speeches 
are a reflection of their books. Many an observation that would 
shock an English listener, if uttered in the equivalent phraseology 
of his own tongue, does not seem to be a breach of taste when used 
by a spirituel Frenchman or Frenchwoman. The fact reopens 
a perennial source of wonderment and a line of attempted expla- 
nation into which no suggestion of entering is made here. There 
is a difference between British humour and French wit—perhaps 
this single though vital fact implies the answer to the baffling 
problem. And, no matter what the subject, the audience of the Fau- 
bourg, like the orators, is everready, as is attested by the laughter 
with which the hall often shakes, to seize on its light aspects. 


The thrice-a-week spectacle of audiences of up to two thousand 
furnishes a justification of the Faubourg’s claim to be the most 
important debating tribune of the world. The appetite of the 
assembly is insatiable. A meeting, it must be understood, is not 
restricted to one subject ; as a rule there are three or four distinct 
discussions, and the whole programme occupies three and a half or 
four hours. I have often sacrificed a meal in order to be present 
in good time. What higher tribute can one pay to the prodigious 
menu of information and entertainment provided by the Club du 
Faubourg ? 
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HAIR OF THE EARTH. 
BY ALAN GRIFF. 
I. 


Mr. TUKE was a neat little man. He wore a collar that was rather 
like a cuff, he was addicted to tweed suits, and in all weathers 
he suffered a waistcoat for the sake of its pockets which bore a 
massy gold chain and a timepiece. This timepiece ruled his life. 
It forced him to rise every morning at seven and struggle sleepily 
with pyjamas and socks and braces: it urged him to scrape the 
skin off his face in the most merciless way with a little metal con- 
trivance, and to take up the collar that was rather like a cuff, 
and wedge his head on to it, pinching his neck and thrusting his 
chin high: in the interests of discipline it compelled him to drink 
dreadfully tasteless hot water, and to read cantankerous letters 
written during the fret and fume of the previous day; and at 
the end of all this he was expected to smile at the maid, say ‘ Good 
morning ’ in a tone of high-heartedness, and then sit to a breakfast 
of dead pig and the eggs of a hen, and coffee and marmalade and 
toast, served with a monotony which the passing of the years had 
made miraculous. 

He never rebelled. The routine seemed to him natural and 
he was proud of his watch. Should any dispute about the time 
arise in the Treasurer’s Office of which he was head, he would 
produce it, and quote the exact second, saying ‘ There’s no getting 
away from this, you know. Just take a look at it. They don’t 
make watches nowadays.’ The clerks covertly winked and nodded, 
but Mr. Tuke’s timepiece ruled the office as it ruled him. The 
banks were ’phoned precisely at ten, the various departments of 
the corporation received attention from him only at properly 
specified hours, such aldermen and councillors as blundered into 
his presence were treated with regularity and unfailing respect : the 
room was silent, the work proceeded with an all-but-audible tick. 

In the evenings he returned to his home and his sister Joyce, 
who arranged her hair rather like the nest of a bird, and who dis- 
puted with the timepiece ultimate control of his days. She wel- 
comed him with scorn, made him drink far more tea than was 
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good for him, drove him into the garden to weed or to dig. He 
was allowed no books, save the lives of Napoleon and Justinian 
and such exemplary monarchs, he drank no beer, and he only 
knew pretty women as so many fascinating terrors held at bay by 
the redoubtable figure of sister Joyce. The Richardsons had a 
daughter, but she never came to tea, whereas the Richardsons’ 
son did and bored Mr. Tuke abominably with his rapid talk about 
the guts of aeroplanes, the joy of television, the need for Socialism, 
Vegetarianism, and Ido. 

‘A genius,’ sister Joyce would say of young Richardson. ‘I 
marvel you aren’t ashamed to sit there so dumb.’ 

Mr. Tuke would nod his baldness and his neatness at her. 
* We live on such different planes, my dear. I scarcely comprehend 
the things he seems to stand for. Now what is Ido?’ 

‘John: you are a blockhead. Does human progress mean 
nothing to you?’ 

‘Oh, yes. I think it ought to mean something, yet I never 
can tell what.’ 

‘You never : 

‘I’m sorry, my dear.’ 

‘Really, John, there are times——’ 

But one afternoon, a Whit-Saturday when all the earth was 
drugged with sunshine, sister Joyce went away. The event had 
been discussed and now she gathered herself tremendously and 
departed for the week-end with urgent cries, much flapping of 
cheque-books, turning of timetables, and final terrific injunctions 
that were largely lost in the zoom of the starting taxi. For a 
moment Mr. Tuke stood, regarding the cloud of dust which had 
been his sister, then he strolled slowly back into the garden. It 
was a day from the sun’s heart. Birds called softly over the 
fields, bees hummed, the lightest of winds caused flowers to sway. 
He sat in a deck-chair alone by the still house, for sister Joyce 
was too proper to leave the maid with him, and in delicious ease 
he rested his gaze upon the taut green of his front hedge. As a 
rule nothing could be seen beyond this hedge, because it was high, 
but after a while he was amused by a large velour hat which had 
settled on the level of it like some monstrous black moth. He 
was about to rise, to peer discreetly through the leaves, when 
the hat suddenly slid along the privet-tops. He gasped. Was 
the man a giant? he asked himself, and in immediate answer 
his front gate clicked and the owner of the hat appeared. 
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He was indeed tall, a slim dark tower of a man, with eyebrows 
like black feathers, and thin lips, and long expressive arms. 

‘I was told I should find you here,’ he said, striding up the 
path and across the grass. ‘This is one of your discount days.’ 

Mr. Tuke was flabbergasted. ‘ Discount days ?’ 

‘ You sell your life, don’t you? You sell it a day at a time to 
some piffling corporation and they’ve given you this as discount.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know you, sir. I——’ 

‘Of course you don’t,’ the dark man said. ‘Of course you 
don’t. How could you? You're tame.’ 

Mr. Tuke made an effort to believe his ears. ‘Tame?’ he 
echoed. 

‘Yes. One of the earth’s cows. You don’t even low. The 
old girl who’s just gone—she milks you.’ 

It became manifest that vigour was required. Mr. Tuke got 
out of his chair. ‘ Who are you, sir?’ 

‘Oh, you are quite wrong,’ the visitor replied, waving a long 
arm. ‘Iam nota salesman.’ He sat down in the vacated chair, 
looked about the garden in a disparaging way, and after a time 
turned his face up to the helpless Mr. Tuke. ‘My name is Wrine,’ 
he said, as though that justified everything. ‘Iam from Hampton 
Lucy and young Richardson asked me here to meet you. Really 
he ought to have come before——’ 

‘He ought indeed!’ Mr. Tuke exclaimed in sister Joyce’s best 
manner. ‘I certainly think it a trifle odd-——’ 

‘You would think anything odd outside your daily paper,’ the 
dark man retorted. ‘ You are tame, as I said before.’ 

‘ Because I do my duty,’ Mr. Tuke cried with sudden heat. 
‘It is put down as weakness to do one’s duty these days.’ 

‘And may these days not be right ?’ 

That had not occurred to Mr. Tuke. ‘The world’s work must 
be done,’ he fenced, caught in a pose. 

‘What is the world’s work ?’ 

Sister Joyce’s brother found himself looking at fundamentals, 
and he hated them. He made faint sounds of distress, fumbled 
with his watch-chain. 

‘The life you lead is only illusion,’ Wrine went on quietly 
at last. ‘ Have you ever listened to your footsteps as you walk ? 
Have you heard them knocking gaily upon the road, and then 
realised that they came from nothing and will fade again to 
nothing? I advise you to try it.’ 
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‘ Why ?’ the Treasurer’s Clerk queried. ‘ Why should I try it ?’ 

‘ Because it will give you a sense of reality. Men and women 
listened to their own footsteps three, five, ten thousand years 
ago, thought them steadfast and enduring, the culmination of 
human history. They have faded again to nothing. Do we see the 
face of things, Mr. Tuke, or is this world but the back of another 
world 2’ 

‘I do not know,’ Mr. Tuke seriously replied. ‘Nor, particu- 
larly, do I want to know.’ 

‘ You are content with routine, then ? You welcome illusion ? ’ 

Mr. Tuke said: ‘I am not concerned with the remote and 
the inhospitable. I wish to understand the world about me, the 
world I live in.’ 

Wrine stood up, swift as a released wire. ‘ But would you 
know the world about you if you saw it ?’ he cried. 

‘ Of course,’ Mr. Tuke answered, invincibly ordinary. 

‘You think it all so thoroughly comfortable and desirable ? 
You think that house looks on house, street joins on street, rail 
merges with rail from station to station until England is quite 
the biggest city on earth? You imagine every field is raked by 
man, every lake plumbed, every wood preserved, every single inch 
mapped; but you are wrong, Mr. Tuke, you are wrong, I say! 
Here by the very side of your house——’ 

There was a second click from the garden gate. Young Richard- 
son entered, clad airily in boater and flannels, and he laughed when 
he saw Wrine’s attitude. ‘ What-ho!’ he called with characteristic 
vulgarity. ‘ Holding forth, already ?’ 

Mr. Tuke ignored him. ‘Yes?’ he gasped, like a fish in the 
swift flash of taking the hook. ‘ By the side of my house——’ 

Wrine seemed to grow taller, standing there between the rose- 
beds with the beauty of the summer day singing over him. 
‘ Beside the hedges of home is a world man never sees,’ he said. 
‘Come with me.’ 

‘ Whither ? ’ 

‘Come with me.’ 

Even Richardson paled, was reduced to the flicker of a smile, 
but he followed; and soon all three were walking into the lane 
and beyond the double hedges towards the Welcombe Woods. 
Everywhere the world was throbbing with growth, meadows aflame 
with buttercups and deep and rich with grass, horse-chestnuts 
sailing the landscape like lovely galleons flagged with flowers. 
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Summer was so young that the tips of hawthorn were still a delicate 
pink among the green, and the hedge bottoms were still a riot of 
cow parsley and flowering nettles and campion and rank grass 
and the starry stitchwort. Not a cloud was in the sky. 


II. 


Mr. Tuke thought he had fallen asleep. Darkness was all about 
him, darkness and a peculiar odour as of unwashed clothes. He 
sat up, to find soft cloth at his feet ; he shouted, to hear his voice 
dull and muffled. For a time then he stared into the gloom which, 
unlike the darkest night on the surface of the earth, had no sug- 
gestion of shape, no horizon, and seemed to have no more limit 
than the blankness of infinite space. He did not feel afraid. The 
extremer forms of perplexity can drive all other emotions before 
them and his mind was literally saturated with surprise. He rose, 
began to grope forward, but after going a little way he stumbled 
against something huge and soft, gave an inarticulate cry and fell 
to the ground. The sound of his own voice reassured him. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ he cried. 

The words died the moment they left his lips. 

‘ Who’s there ? ’ he repeated, but there was noreply. ‘ Richard- 
son!’ he called. ‘Wrine! Richardson!’ 

It was evident that he was alone. 

By now his eyes had grown accustomed to the darkness, and he 
could make out looming folds of cloth wherever he moved. 

‘Is anyone there ?’ Mr. Tuke shouted, and his voice rose to a 
delighted squeak, for suddenly he saw, far away at the end of a 
tunnel, like a tiny emerald ring, the daylight. 

He rushed towards it, drinking the freshening air as drunkards 
drink their wine. He came into the sunshine. 

And then he noticed an appalling thing. The Welcombe Woods 
had gone. The hedges had gone, the chestnuts had gone, the 
meadows gay with flowers and deep and rich with grass had gone. 
He was standing in a jungle of reeds and plants of the maddest 
diversity !_ The very ground on which he stood had changed. In 
place of the sweet Whitsun verdure was a cracked uneven expanse 
of dried mud, and for miles about him swayed and rustled the 
reeds, green and tapering to a point, with distended veins running 
all down their sides, dry, hot, bewildering growths which had sud- 
denly overwhelmed his world. Some of these reeds grew straight 
like thin knives, some twisted and overhung, others were broken 
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and interlaced among their fellows. Here they grew rank; there 
they were scattered and divided, two or three sheaths standing 
quite alone, surmounted by spikes and busbies and feathery seed 
pods. 

Mr. Tuke’s perplexity was too vast to give room for personal 
thoughts. He waxed demonstrative, addressed remarks to the 
wild vegetation, and it was whilst he stood thus foolishly gesticu- 
lating that wonder struck him again. He was naked. Every rag 
of his clothing had disappeared. With that he abandoned hope 
of ever explaining anything: he just gaped there, his brain going 
round and round, a whirlpool of surmise. 

A smothered shout roused him. It was a sound like some 
human being yelling for help through thick curtains. 

‘Tuke!’ it said, clearing. ‘ Ahoy there: Tuke!’ 

The shouter was Richardson, naked also, standing at the foot 
of an enormous mound of rag, running his fingers through his 
hair, peering to and fro. 

‘Where the devil are we?’ he burst out. 

‘How can I know ?’ the Treasurer’s Clerk countered. 

The reply made Richardson frown. ‘Surely,’ he said, ‘ surely 
you can form a theory ?’ 

But Mr. Tuke was helpless. ‘Is this what Wrine promised 
us?’ he cried. ‘ Are we wafted to another world ?’ 

‘Do talk sense,’ the other said testily. ‘Why should he want 
to take our clothes ?’ 

‘Has he taken our clothes? It seems to me that you are 
standing in front of yours and that I awoke in the middle of mine.’ 

‘ The whole earth,’ Richardson said a moment later, ‘ the whole 
earth appears to have changed. And why shouldn’t it? We 
men are but children of yesterday, knowing nothing of the laws 
of the universe. It is a new problem. This dried mud, those 
hideous bent weeds——’ 

He stopped. Mr. Tuke waited for him to continue, but he 
remained silent. The harsh black shadows, the splashes of sun- 
shine which only emphasised the profundity of the shade, the 
green clumps, promiscuous and tangled, and the long frozen still- 
ness, all combined to fill the naked men with dread. The jungle 
seemed alert, evil, seemed to watch them with sinister eyes, and 
abruptly a thin screeching broke out far in its matted depths .. . 
cTi...cTi...cri...cri... a tiny voice that called urgently 
until its shrilling was swallowed in a series of elephantine grunts. 
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‘ What is it, Richardson ?’ Mr. Tuke whispered in a voice that 
quavered despite his will. ‘ What is it? What can it be?’ 

For an instant longer his friend paused; then he used an odd 
word. 

* Grass.’ 

‘Grass ?’ Mr. Tuke cried. 

‘Glorified grass,’ Richardson repeated. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Mean? Why, I mean what I say. We are standing in a 
jungle of grass and weeds and flowers.’ 

‘You mean things really have grown ?’ 

‘Ido. Tuke, we are the inhabitants of a world suffering from 
horrid hypertrophy. By some unknown means the entire vegeta- 
tion of the earth has sprung to a hundred times its normal size.’ 

Another pause fell. The two men hung, trying to think it 
all out. Mr. Tuke’s eyes wandered into the thicket and a new 
thought came to him. 

‘Tf,’ he began, ‘if the vegetation of the earth has grown like 
this, Richardson, why not the animal life? Moles as big as ele- 
phants, frogs bigger than bulls——’ 

Richardson spun round. ‘ Ants the size of lions ! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘Spiders as big as an armchair, grasshoppers——’ 

‘ But have they grown ?’ Mr. Tuke interrupted. ‘ Organic stuff 
may grow, yet that doesn’t account for these mounds of rag. I 
believe—I believe these are our clothes and that we have shrunk 
in them, to awake in the darkness of our own trousers’ seats.’ 

‘Tuke, there are moments when I admire you,’ Richardson 
said, in his insufferable way. ‘ Look at that!’ He pointed to 
what seemed a gigantic button-hole in the expanse of cloth above 
them. ‘And here,’ he cried, running to the left, ‘is the button.’ 

It was true. Hanging from the cloth Mr. Tuke saw a stupen- 
dous plate of bone, with four holes in its centre, connected by a sort 
of rope. He was about to clamber up to it when a loud buzzing 
stopped him. He looked at Richardson in consternation. 

‘ What’s that ?’ 

‘ Perhaps——’ 

‘Hide!’ Mr. Tuke yelled distractedly. 

The jumbled roar grew louder, into a fearful volume of sound, 
shaking the reeds, rattling the very brains in Mr. Tuke’s head. 
He stared up; and presently there flew over the nodding grasses a 
terrible creature, its gauzy wings half-lost in speed, with immense 
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compound eyes like bunches of glittering grapes and a broad ex- 
pressionless mouth which opened at sight of the two men. For 
the shadow of a second it hovered, a gaily-coloured thing of hairs 
and bristles, motionless over their heads. 

‘A bumble!’ Richardson said in a broken voice. ‘ My heart! 
My lungs! A tremendous bee!’ He stood swaying, and then 
‘Wrine!’ he cried. ‘ Wrine has altered our size. We are pygmies. 
We are no bigger than insects. We——’ 

He put a hand to his face, as though he had received a physical 
blow; Mr. Tuke thought he heard him weeping. But the bee, 
six times the size of an owl, regarded him steadily with its great 
compound eyes until a shout sent it darting upwards with in- 
credible swiftness, circling and soaring, to be lost in the blue of 


the sky. 


Il. 


Knowledge unsealed Mr. Tuke’s ears. He became aware of 
other life in the jungle about him, eerie noises which broke out 
only to cease as oddly as they had begun, squeaks, scamperings, a 
low grunting, a sound like the whir of a threshing machine heard 
ata great distance. At times, too, the reeds would quiver strangely, 
and there would be the thud of light and rapid feet. 

‘ Richardson,’ he said. ‘ We must look about for men.’ 

‘Why? Why? Why?’ the other hopelessly monotoned. 
‘We are useless, useless, tiny and helpless.’ 

‘You must pull yourself together, my good man,’ Mr. Tuke 
said. ‘It is now His fingers fluttered watchwards and 
encountered nothing but the smooth skin of naked stomach. ‘ What 
time do you think it is ?’ he asked, suddenly panic-stricken. 

‘ Time, place, life, death—what do they matter here ?’’ Richard- 
son glumly responded. ‘It is many hours to sunset.’ 

‘ And what are we going to do with those hours?’ 

‘Find shelter, I suppose, find food.’ 

It was a grim consideration. 

‘I thought that would puzzle you,’ Richardson sneered, re- 
viving in the presence of another’s distress. ‘ Why talk of looking 
for men, when your belly’s empty and you’re naked as Adam ?’ 

‘I—I hadn’t come to that,’ Mr. Tuke said weakly. 

‘Precisely. You hadn’t come to it. There lies the trouble 
with men of your type. What has your life come to?’ 

‘To this!’ John Tuke sharply returned. ‘I am reduced to 
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absurdity by you and your infernal friend, reduced to running 
naked about a meadow, hiding from a bee, crawling out of a leg 
of my own trousers to mystery and danger, perhaps to death. 
Could you not leave me in peace? Why did you send Wrine to 
plague me ?’ 

Richardson made no answer, silenced by his intensity. The 
enigmatic grasses swayed, fragments of sound threaded the depths. 

‘Who is Wrine?’ Mr. Tuke persisted. ‘Why has he this 
power ?’ 

The other gave a dismissive shrug, then unexpectedly burst 
into wild excitement. ‘Look! Look! Look there—through the 
reeds ! ’ 

The Treasurer’s Clerk peered, and beheld a vast straw erection 
to the right of them. ‘ What do you think it is?’ 

‘My hat!’ 

At first Mr. Tuke thought Richardson was merely using a vulgar 
phrase, then he saw that it was indeed his companion’s straw hat 
visible through a network of green. 

‘ But—why all the excitement ?’ 

‘ Protection,’ was the only reply, and incontinently Richardson 
darted off towards it. 

They went in silence across an open space where the sunshine 
was reflected on the caked mud dry and hot, so that in plunging 
into the deeps the shadow fell upon Mr. Tuke as a cool shock. 
He felt like a diver going into a dim pool. The inside of the matted 
arcade was full of quivering sunshine and shattered shadow: to- 
gether they hinted the dizziness of the cinema and Mr. Tuke could 
scarcely distinguish his friend’s form for the pattern of light and 
shade that danced on him. The world of sister Joyce and treasury 
routine had vanished completely into this chiaroscuro. There was 
a disconcerting rustle which kept heads ever turning. The wind 
breathed above. Once they passed under a roofing of clover leaves, 
the daylight filtering down to them with a curious submarine 
quality, and at another point they had to make wide detours 
to avoid a bank of stinging-nettles. They found the hairy stalks 
of buttercups, with flowers poplar-high like yellow balloons hung 
against the blue; they saw box acre stem, towering in a maze 
of green, and daisies thick of stem and chubby of leaf; they came 
upon dandelion and meadow froth and the sweet miracle of trem- 
bling-grass, and Mr. Tuke’s lips opened in wonder to praise what 
he saw. 
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‘It is like the landscape of a dream,’ he said as they climbed 
up to the boater’s brim. ‘Who would guess the beauty, the 
changing lights and bewildering colours, the scents and sounds and 
dangers that lie about the roots of an ordinary meadow ?’ 

Richardson had collected an armful of sharp pebbles and was 
chipping an entrance to the interior of the hat. ‘Sounds and 
dangers, yes!’ he answered. ‘Do you realise what will happen 
when night comes?’ . 

The work went quicker then. Bit by bit they forced the straw 
back, until they had cut a little door which could push open and 
close again by its own tension. Within, the boater seemed like 
some vast and empty tent erected in anticipation of a flower show : 
Mr. Tuke could almost imagine the arrival of exhibitors with 
dahlias and chrysanthemums and matchless marrows, so heavy 
and autumnal was the air, so faintly did the light seep through 
wall and roof; but Richardson was a practical man, insisting that 
every inch be searched for insects, and organising a supply of 
stones as means of defence in the night-time. Afterwards he 
suggested that they should clamber to the crown to get a more 
general view of their world, for once the ribbon was passed ascent 
was made easy by the formation of the straw. From there they 
saw waving green and running shadow, flecked by the yellow and 
white of flower cups. The meadow, seen from its own level, was 
like the sea and produced the sounds of the sea in its multitudinous 
hum. A butterfly went loping past them in its queer uncertain 
flight, a great meaty insect, with a body of grey brown, long whip- 
like antenne, and four expansive spotted wings, looking exactly 
as though one of the flowers had slipped its stem and gone dithering 
through the air in delight. 

So absorbed was Mr. Tuke by the dance of these wings that 
for a while he paid no attention to a strange scratching sound 
which began on the hat below him. Richardson had fallen into a 
deep meditation, therefore the Treasurer’s Clerk felt quite alone 
when he beheld two thin black feelers come swaying silently over 
the edge of the straw. He was, for almost half a minute, petrified. 
He watched the antenne grow steadily longer, gesticulating towards 
him in the most repulsive way; then he saw a broad shovel head 
set with compound eyes, a thorax of glossy black, and finally 
an abdominal chitin furrowed like a coat of black armour and 
pricked by a quantity of hairy holes through which the monster 
manifestly breathed. It was Richardson’s yell that roused him. 
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He had grown fascinated by the complication of the creature’s 
mouth-piece, the long whiskery palps, the pincers, the foaming 
mandibles; he had stupidly begun to count the joints of the legs 
as they clawed over the edge, and the shout went through him 
like a sword. The shout went through the invader also, for it 
froze to an inhuman stillness. Another pair of antenne swayed 
up beside it, yet another shovel head, and both remained still as 
Mr. Tuke raced wildly over the crown and vanished down the 
farther side. 

Evening was coming on. The slanting rays of the sun caught a 
reed here and a leaf there but brought dusk to the tangles of the 
meadow. In the hat it was already deep dark, and Mr. Tuke 
became aware of Richardson whispering close beside him. 

‘ They are ground beetles,’ he was saying, ‘ some sort of butcher- 
ing bug attracted by our flesh. If we keep——’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ Mr. Tuke cried, quite loudly. ‘I am citizen of a 
plain and ordinary world, Richardson: I entirely reject the idea 
that beetles can be a mortal danger to me.’ 

‘Sh-sh,’ the other protested. ‘ You must speak very low.’ 

But Mr. Tuke was outside the situation, his mind curiously 
misted over, unable to take part in such mimic terrors. He re- 
garded the moving darkness of his companion’s shape with some- 
thing in the nature of a grin. ‘The joke is too big for you,’ he 
said : ‘ two men hiding in a hat from a handful of beetles, planning 
to keep terribly silent, alert and afraid in the dark with someone’s 
wireless blaring maybe not fifty yards away! Why don’t you 
laugh, man ?’ 

‘I am too young to laugh at death,’ Richardson answered, 
and tiptoed to the side, listening. ‘Can you guess what this pause 
means ?’ 

‘I can see that it means anything, everything, to you.’ 

Richardson came back, horror in his voice. ‘They are waiting 
outside, gathering in the jungle before rushing upon us in mass.’ 

‘I simply cannot bring myself to believe it,’ Mr. Tuke obstin- 
ately said again, but at that moment a swift pattering of feet 
broke out on the roof above him. 

He went to the aperture and looked out. A haze was rising 
among the grass, soft tentacles embracing every reed, soft clouds 
washing their points to a blur. The beetles were moving un- 
easily to and fro, dim squat shapes with large heads and spindle 
legs, making a low stridulation, and obviously watching the efforts 
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of their comrades on the roof. The wind had fallen. The reeds 
stood stiff and still and the whole jungle seemed to hold its breath. 

‘Do you understand now?’ Richardson asked, pressing his 
fears as a child would press. 

‘You might try throwing stones.’ 

‘Stones!’ Richardson almost vomited the word. ‘ Of what 
use are stones against armour like that ?’ 

Sister Joyce’s brother turned away. ‘I don’t know. I don’t 
care. This is nothing but a dream and I refuse to be involved. 
Mine is a world of considered tasks and balanced acts. If a 
situation arises ? 

He got no further, for a sudden outburst of stridulation, harsh 
and high, drowned his voice. In a second the beetles had sur- 
rounded the hat and were beating upon its sides, scratching the 
soil away from its brim, running all over it with tapping inhuman 
feet. One monster, bolder than the rest, thrust its head through 
the little doorway, but Richardson cried loudly and beat between 
its eyes with a stone until it fled. The noises became shriller. 
Mr. Tuke had to put his fingers in his ears to shut them out, and 
then, in the darkness, he was both blind and deaf. He was too 
astonished by strangeness, too full indeed of strangeness, to accept 
the truth. 

When he uncovered his ears the din was over. He listened 
intently and his first impression was that the beetles had fled ; 
but he heard a faint ejaculation from Richardson and immediately 
he grew conscious of another, a queer dragging sound. 

‘Caterpillars!’ his companion was saying in a tone of flattish 
wonder. ‘Dozens and dozens of ’em! What on earth can they 
be doing, all in line like that ?’ 

Dimly visible in the last of the light an endless chain of cater- 
pillars had come crawling by the hat, each grub with its head buried 
in the tail of its front neighbour, each following the leader, all 
stopping and moving like some pulley-drawn rope. Mr. Tuke 
saw that they were connected by a silken thread, so that should 
one fall out of the solemn procession those behind could hasten 
forward to fill the gap. They must have been utterly brainless, 
or involved in some sexual orgy, for they drove clean at the beetles 
who had fallen away from the boater to meet them. Nor did they 
make any effort to fight. Some of the poor things attempted to 
crawl away from the carnage, others to bury themselves from 
sight in the loose soil, but not one escaped. 
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The haze thickened and passed. Night fell, and presently there 
was a great display of stars scattered over the heavens. The 
grasses stood, a formidable wall of blackness against the blue of 
the sky, with a few spearlike reeds silhouetted sharp and clear. 
The voice of the nightgrass was very different from that of the 
day. In the sunshine it was a low throbbing, which filled the 
silence rather than destroyed it, but now sound and silence blew 
in gusts. Weird screechings would break out here and there, 
then quietness would fall back like a sigh. Once the two men 
were startled by a hoarse thick cry quite close at hand and by a 
whirring of leathery wings. They looked up apprehensively, caught 
a transient glimpse of something huge and swift blundering across 
the star-spangled sky. It had a wing-span of almost thirty feet 
and a bulging head showing animal jaws. Twice it circled about 
the hat, agitating the reeds in the current of its flight; then it 
cried again, and so passed with a strange whirring and wailing 
away into the night. 


IV. 


‘Holloa, Tuke! MHolloa, Richardson !’ 

The voice came with the sunrise and Mr. Tuke rubbed his 
eyes. For long he had sat in the little doorway, watching night 
fade and daylight grow, and now came this calling far off in the 
grasses ! 

‘I say,’ he began timorously. ‘I thought I heard a voice. 
Come and listen. I thought I heard our names.’ 

Richardson approached, still sleepy, and sniffed through the 
aperture. ‘My thighs!’ he grumbled. ‘Isn’t it cold?’ 

Enormous beads of dew glistened on every reed, the faint 
breeze causing them to shiver and dart their radiance into the 
softened shadows ; but they revealed no possible source of words. 
Mr. Tuke stepped into the cool air, rashly ventured among the 
wet grass, but he drew back with a gasp, for the dew pattered 
down upon him like grapeshot. 

‘It seems to come from the left,’ Richardson said, heedless 
of the little man’s discomfiture, and then ‘Oh!’ he cried, for 
there was Wrine, naked as themselves, smiling from under a dande- 
lion leaf. 

‘I thought I should find you here,’ the dark man said dis- 
missively, striding up and entering the hat. ‘ You look very well 
naked, Mr. Tuke. You have even gained a touch of dignity.’ 
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Mr. Tuke accepted the dignity and added a show of anger. 

‘Your remarkable manner is not welcome,’ he replied. ‘ You 
have already taken sufficient liberty. I want to know——’ 

‘Of course you want to know,’ Wrine mocked, and repeated 
the mockery with emphasis. ‘Don’t you specialise in useless 
knowledge ? ’ 

‘Drop that,’ Richardson said. ‘ You’ve got to get us out of 
it now.’ 

‘Out of what, old fellow ?’ 

‘Out of this mess, out of the grass.’ 

‘Grass? Grass? How d’you know you’re in grass?’ 

Richardson snorted. 

‘Nothing has existence save in the mind,’ Wrine went on, 
with a fine effect of clarity. ‘Luckily I have acquired the power 
of projecting what is in mine.’ 

A flash of inspiration came to Mr. Tuke. ‘ You mean that we 
are only living your dream ?’ 

‘Just that. Exactly. It interested me to imagine you both 
the size of insects in an English meadow, and I’ve projected that 
into your mind. You are perfectly safe, you know, if you attach 
any sort of importance to safety.’ 

‘Then where are we in reality ?’ 

Wrine shrugged. ‘ What is reality? Where are you ever? 
You imagine yourself clerk to some Borough Treasurer, you believe 
that you live in a neat little villa, but the truth of you might be 
quite otherwise. Maybe this is a truth of you, naked unaccom- 
modated man running over the secret bareness of the earth. If 
only you could shake yourself free from silly delusion you. might 
be a thousand things, each more lovely than the man you think 
you are.’ 

‘ But we are bound by the flesh,’ Richardson objected, ‘ utterly 
enslaved by it. We are not free.’ 

‘I am. You might be, if you tried.’ 

‘How ?’ Mr. Tuke asked. 

‘ The spark of fire, the point of cleansing truth, sits somewhere 
in your inward vagueness as a lamp flickers wanly in the dark 
perspective of a temple. If you employ it basely, how can you 
be other than base? As I have said now several times, the life 

you lead is only illusion. It has been my whim to substitute 
another illusion, and there may be a thousand more. Can’t you 
imagine a better world for yourself ?’ 
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Richardson went off at a tangent. ‘ Imagine—may—perhaps ! 
Why not be more definite, Wrine ?’ 

But the tall man led them into the sunshine, which by now 
had swept all the grasses into colour; and together the three 
walked through shadow and shine, under exquisite dew and sleepy 
opening flowers, at ease in the soft May morning. 

‘ Look at the grass about ycu,’ he said. ‘ It is no more fleeting 
than human life. Sucked by the seed from the bare earth, feeding 
on the sun, blown by every wind, it will pass completely one day 
when the scythe comes this way. Think of it, Tuke! Think of 
it, Rich! The whole landscape of your present world will be chaff 
before summer ends.’ 

Mr. Tuke asked: ‘Is man so little? We go to and fro over 
the earth, serene in the assurance of our empire over matter, yet 
here a hundred things make sport of man. Beetles dispossess 
him in a night, fearsome insects prey upon him, nettles loom enig- 
matic on his sky. Is this merely a field of fable, or does it gather 
all life in a knot ?’ 

And Wrine answered quietly: ‘ This field may be more intense 
than other walks of life, but it conveys, it signifies.’ 

They strolled then in silence for a long time. Hunger and 
fear were forgotten: only the sun smote down and fluffy one- 
o’clocks sailed as elfin jests across the blue, only the reeds swayed 
and the whir of grasshoppers threaded the filigree depths. They 
found spider-webs showing all the colours of the opal, they saw 
ants foraging and butterflies adream, they watched the dew drip 
slowly down to water the roots of the grasses. And suddenly 
it was as though Mr. Tuke for the first time saw the earth going 
its way as a living whole, not mere scenery at the back of his life, 
but something infinitely moving and sad. He thought of clouds 
rolling over the sky, rain falling in its due season to come forth 
as root and stem and flower, death following life, life following 
death, for ever renewing. He found himself loving his nakedness 
and felt now part of the earth, as all true men must be part, yet 
at the same time he realised his feebleness, his utter foolishness, 
his insignificance. The earth’s song was too high for him, the 
earth’s purpose too searching. He had a quick revulsion, a longing 
for his old life; and in that moment discovered himself naked 
and alone in a meadow, lying beside his cast-off clothing under 
the shadow of a tree. 
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¥. 


He experienced a vast relief. He was back in the world of 
men. The Welcombe Woods were restored: at any time a police- 
man might come along and arrest him for being indecently exposed. 
He jumped with that idea and began hastily to dress. The time- 
piece in his pocket was still ticking. He observed that the hands 
stood at quarter-past nine, so he wound it up very lovingly, think- 
ing with unwonted eagerness of dead pig and the eggs of a hen. 
The maid was away: he must cook them himself, but he was 
pleased by that because he could cook a lot and make a brave 
smell in the kitchen. He went down to the double hedges, without 
a trace of earth-love left in his mind. He started to whistle, then 
the tune died on his lips, for he had realised that the neighbours 
might have noticed his scandalous all-night absence. If they had 
noticed it, whatever should he say to sister Joyce ? Oh, how could 
he ever convince her that for eighteen hours he had been crawling 
like a louse through the earth’s hair ? 
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THAT YOUNG DEIL. 
BY DENIS D. LYELL. 


THESE early memories of a boy’s love for gunpowder, and the 
troubles he incurred, may interest some of the older generation, who, 
I think, were fonder of lethal weapons than the youngsters of the 
present time, whose hobbies usually tend to the instruments of 
speed, such as motor-cars and aeroplanes. 

One of my first and bitterest escapades was selling a valuable 
stamp album, which to-day would be worth quite a large sum, and 
spending the small amount given to me for it by a miserly curiosity- 
shop man on a small pistol with which I, through carelessness, 
injured a cousin seriously in the face. I am still so ashamed of 
myself over this recklessness that I intend to leave details out. 
It served as a grave warning in taking care. 

My first mentor in shooting with a scattergun was a dear old 
man, James MacEwan, who was a gardener in an uncle’s employ- 
ment. He had when younger been a gamekeeper, and one of his 
employers—a Perthshire laird—had presented him with a best- 
quality 18-bore flint-lock gun of which James was very proud. 
It is the only shotgun of that bore I have ever seen, but in these 
days muzzle-loaders were made in many odd calibres. At that 
time percussion guns were in use, and by that time—I mean the 
late seventies and early eighties of last century—breech-loaders 
were then in their early days, but a few of the older people still 
used muzzle-loaders, as many of them thought they shot stronger 
and better than the newfangled weapons. 

Pinfire breech-loaders were sometimes used, and I remember 
getting hold of several of these cartridges with which I did mischief. 
I threw such a cartridge once at a minorca cock standing near a 
wall, and the pin exploded it and blew several feathers out of its tail. 

Old James never ceased to impress on a cousin and myself the 
need of taking the greatest care when handling a loaded gun, and 
he often told us never to point it at anything we did not wish to 
kill, and no better advice could be given to beginners than this. 
I can still remember many of his quaint sayings, and the smile 
which used to come over his honest bearded face when he was 
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amused at our keenness and interest in all that appertained to 
shooting. His beloved flint-lock had huge hammers with the 
edged flints held down by big screws in the hammer-clamps, and 
there were the grooved pans covered by hinged flaps in which the 
priming powder was put. If the gun had been left loaded in wet 
weather the priming powder often got damp, so when the hammer 
fell the sparks from the flint would cause the powder to make a 
queer and ominous fizzling sound, before it ignited and carried 
to the touch-hole leading into the barrel. 

At my first shot I remember James saying: ‘If she dodders 
haud her ticht for she’ll gang awricht!’ I may say the word 
‘dodder’ in broad Scots means to tremble, to potter, and so on. 
An interesting part of this old gun was the barrels, which James 
used to remark were made of soft Swedish horse-shoe nails. They 
were polished like silver and were, I think, a good 30 inches in 
length, but what surprised me was their thinness at the muzzles, 
for they were not thicker than the most worn threepennybit one 
could find. When loading the weapon with a nice brass-mounted 
ramrod, if one was not careful it was easy to cut one’s hand on the 
muzzles, as they were so sharp. 

My first shot was at a cock sparrow chirping on a fence, and 
when the hammer fell I heard the priming fizzle. James, standing 
alongside, heard it, too, and said: ‘Haud on!’ I did, and at 
last the weapon went off, and so did cock sparrow, for my excitement 
had taken my attention off my prey. The stock hit my cheek, and 
next day it was a bit sore, but what annoyed me most was missing 
that sparrow. I had often seen James fire into a flying flock of 
sparrows in a grainfield and fetch down a round dozen, and I 
wondered if I would after such a shameful beginning ever attain 
to such ‘ brilliancy’ with a gun! 

There was another gun kept in the gardener’s shed—a single 
percussion 12-bore muzzle-loader, with which my cousin started 
shooting—I getting a shot at times. We used to hunt the rabbits 
in a big nursery garden near, and a Skye terrier named Jip was 
very clever in getting them out of the patches of young firs and 
other growth. One day a big hare got up and my cousin fired at it 
at a distance of a dozen paces or less and killed it dead. The felt 
wad was sticking in the hole in its back, and it was evident the 
shot had ‘ balled ’—certainly a good shot. 

For some reason James got dissatisfied with his flint-lock, and 
decided to have it converted to a percussion gun; so gave it toa 
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gunsmith in Dundee for the alteration. After he got it back and 
used caps he was very disappointed, as he asserted, probably with 
truth, that the change had spoilt the shooting. With a fuller 
knowledge of guns and ballistics I have since wondered whether 
this could really be so, and whether the fault was due to physical 
reasons. Possibly having shot so much with flint-locks his muscles 
had become attuned to the slower ignition, and the faster action 
of the percussion was too quick for him. Later a double breech- 
loader 12-bore had its home in the shed, and James used to kill 
quite well with it, but not, I think, better than with his old muzzle- 
loader 18-bore when it was a flint gun. Guns and men in com- 
bination is a queer business, for I remember a man who used to 
shoot excellently with a cheap hammer ‘ farmer’s’ gun (cost £5) 
who got a best-quality Dickson hammerless, and could not shoot 
half as well with it, although the stock of his old gun had been 
copied exactly. 

One day James had gone to his tool-shed for the single muzzle- 
loading 12, and was loading it with powder when it went off, and 
the ramrod was carried between his fingers and went through the 
wooden boarding and outside slates of the house. I believe the 
ramrod was not seen again. Someone may have left the hammer 
at full cock and a cap on the nipple, but I fancy, James being a 
smoker, a bit of burning tobacco ash had fallen into the barrel 
with the powder. It gave old James a fright, and amused we 
boys, as we seldom went into the room without peering at the 
round hole in the roof—at least for some months after the incident. 

Early in my sporting career I began to shoot first with a smooth- 
bore ‘Gem’ airgun, and gradually advanced to the possession of 
rook rifles and shotguns. I had a -295 Holland, a -320, a -380 
Lancaster oval-bore, and many -220’s; mostly of American manu- 
facture—such as Colt, Marlin, Remington and Stevens. None of 
these were more accurate than the -295, although there was nothing 
much wrong with any of the -220’s, if they were held straight. 

My first 12-bore was a double-hammer bottom-lever breech- 
loader, and it weighed a good 7 lb., so took some carrying by a 
youngster in long walks along the shore of the Tay estuary. There 
is one good point about a heavy weapon—be it gun or rifle—and 
it is that its weight kills recoil. Once I bought a fair-quality double 
12-bore hammer gun weighing 5? lb.—a very small weight in these 
far-off days. I used to test that weapon severely, and I have 
since wondered that my head is still on my shoulders. I would 
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load the 12-bore cartridges so full of powder and shot that the 
wads could not be held by a turnover of the case. There was 
just space to pour some melted candle grease in which held the 
wad in place very well. When I fired at flighting duck (a position 
when one gets all the recoil) that gun fairly trembled after the 
explosion, and a few shots would blacken my shoulder, and make it 
painful for a few days afterwards. Why it did not burst I do 
not know; except I suppose the Damascus barrels were made 
of good stuff, and there did not happen to be a flaw in any part of 
them. This gun which I bought from old John Henderson, a gun- 
dealer and taxidermist in Dundee, was made by Bentley and Playfair 
of Birmingham. 

John Henderson was a doctor’s son, and when I used to go to 
his place in Barrack Street, and watch him skinning and mounting 
specimens, or repairing a broken weapon, he told me about his 
early life; and how he had run away from home and gone to sea. 
He had a good knowledge of natural history, particularly about 
our northern birds and animals. He taught me how to skin birds, 
and mounted a number for me which I presented later to the Dundee 
Museum. 

Before leaving home in 1894 to go to India I went to see the old 
man and I remember how his eyes filled as he bade me good-bye, 
and said ‘God bless you.’ I believe he died soon afterwards. 
Although he had come down in the world he always retained that 
courtesy and good feeling which marks the natural gentleman, and 
he is one of those figures of the past I am glad I knew, for we had 
things in common. 

It was cold work in winter waiting for ducks on the morning or 
evening flight, and I can remember evenings when my Harris 
tweed knickerbockers froze to the bent grass on which I was sitting. 
Particularly do I remember one night when I had brought down a 
mallard which looked winged. On trying to rise I found I was 
anchored, as the frost had, notwithstanding the natural heat of my 
body, frozen my pants to the grass and ground. When I forced 
myself clear I heard in the frosty air the wool being torn off my 
nether garments. 

It was not easy to know exactly where the ducks would flight 
every night, as it depended on several things—the main points 
being the state of the tides and the prevailing weather. As all duck 
enthusiasts know, the wind is one of the most important factors, 
for it, when strong, keeps the birds low when they fly against it. 
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The moon is another important feature, as when big I found ducks 
would often delay coming to the land. A grey sky, or one with 
whitish clouds passing, gave the best shooting light at nights. 

I once possessed a percussion single muzzle-loading 6-bore duck 
gun made by a firm named Parker. It shot very well, but was 
naturally slow in action as the loading took some time. Then 
another big gun was an 8-bore breech-loader full choke, and when 
one could hit them (not easy with a large bore) this weapon loaded 
with No. 1 would fetch duck down from a considerable height. 
One of the best killing guns I ever had was a 12 double-hammer 
ordinary 24-inch case by Evans. With it I made some good shots, 
and once after giving a flock of knots both barrels I picked up 
about 25 birds, and lost a few in the sea. 

In hard winters the Golden Plover used to come to the sea, and 
when one got them before they were emaciated with a lengthened 
spell of frost, they were not only sporting birds to shoot but good 
to eat. The flesh of Golden Plovers, as with Woodpigeons, after a 
week or two of rigid frost gets green, and the birds lose condition 
rapidly, and are hardly worth powder and lead. 

With ordinary guns, that is 12’s and 16’s, I was always more 
successful with No. 6 and 7 shot than with No. 3 and 4, which 
some people think should be used for wildfowl. The chief 
desideratum is pattern at sporting ranges—which means within 
45 yards. Big shot is only efficient in big guns which shoot big 
loads. 

Some rare birds used to visit the Tay Estuary, and I once 
shot a Ross’s Gull with a beautiful pink feathering on its breast. 
I also got a Red-breasted Snipe, and some Little Stints; and my 
cousin shot a Whimbrel, which is uncommon on the Estuary. 
I never took much pleasure in slaying birds like Oyster-catchers, 
Godwits, Redshanks, Ringed-Plover, Sanderlings, Dunlins, Turn- 
stones, and such waders, but the Curlew was quite a sporting bird. 
They used to follow the tides, and when it was nearly full retire 
tothe land. When the tide has begun to ebb, and was back 20 to 30 
yards, they would begin to flight back to the sea. I often took 
up a position in the sand-dunes to await them, and usually chose 
a spot where one could get a view of the country. When they were 
not coming in a direction likely to afford a shot, it was sometimes 
possible to change one’s position by running behind the sand 
hillocks and cut them off. They are wary, clever birds, and after 
being shot at several times in a certain locality they would change 
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their places of flight, and sometimes come over so high that they 
were out of range. Curlews, after being shot at, would occasionally, 
when they saw the movement of a gun, twist as quickly and fast 
as a Golden Plover, and second barrels at them did not always prove 
successful. 

In the Tay were also many sea ducks such as Eiders, Long- 
tails, Mergansers, and various species of Scoters. Widgeons and 
Scaup ducks were not very plentiful, but the lovely Shelducks 
used to breed on the links bounding the shore round Buddon 
Point, and they often nested in abandoned rabbit holes, as did 
Jackdaws. These links used in the eighties and early nineties to 
teem with rabbits, and the gamekeeper told me they sometimes 
trapped 15,000 or more in good years. Later the Government took 
this land over as a military training camp, and big-gun range, and 
the conies were rapidly almost exterminated. There was a huge 
sandhill into which they used to fire, and more than once people 
who had no right to interfere were blown up by tampering with 
unexploded shells. Red flags were put up when big-gun and rifle 
practice were in progress, so it was wise to keep clear. Once 
when out in a boat fishing for coddlings a shell which had ricocheted 
landed 30 yards from us when we had got rather near the line of 
flags. The boatman, a young man named ‘ Podlie’ Robertson, 
said: ‘That’s gye handy,’ and quickly got up the anchor and 
changed to safer ground. As we pulled past the place we saw 
several fish floating which had been killed by concussion; and 
later in Africa when camped near a big river, such as the Luangwa 
in Northern Rhodesia, when I wanted a fish for dinner I used to 
put a rifle bullet over one and send in a native to fetch it out. In 
this case I naturally spotted my fish before I fired at it. 

There is something very fascinating in wildfowl shooting com- 
pared to field-shooting, and I can remember how exhilarating it 
was to sit for the flight in the hours of eventide when everything 
was quiet except for the howling of a gale, which used to send the 
sand along so fast and hard that it fairly stung one’s face. It was 
bad for the gun as the grit got into the action, so when reloading 
I used to turn my back to the wind. Often I got back home with 
my hair thick with sand, and it found its way down one’s neck 
and worked into one’s boots and pockets. With a wind coming 
from the front it blinded the eyes, and ducks coming along with 
it in bad light were past in a jiffy, and gave no hope of a shot, 
unless they had been spotted some way off. I remember during 
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a furious gale one evening a duck I killed was blown out of sight 
and I could not find it in the faint light. Early the following 
afternoon I returned and found it 150 yards from where I had fired. 

Some of the sunsets were glorious, particularly for two years 
after the Krakatoa eruption. It is said the fine volcanic dust went 
round the globe at least twice, and this caused the most wonderful 
sunrises and sunsets men had ever seen. Some of them were really 
glorious in their brilliant coloration, and those who saw them 
can never forget their beauty, for they were magnificent. 

One day when waiting for Golden Plover I saw a hare being 
chased by a collie dog, and it crossed the railway line which runs 
between Dundee and Aberdeen. The dog then lost it, but the 
hare ran down the beach and then headed for the water. It dashed 
in and swam out to sea for quite 200 yards. Then I suppose it 
got scared and turned back for the shore, and had a stiff swim to 
regain the sands as the tide was ebbing. It was then so exhausted 
that it lay down for about ten minutes. I approached it, and it let 
me get within a few yards, and I could have shot it, but thought it 
deserved to go free after all its excitement and fatigue. I have 
seen other hares cross a small stream, but never saw another take 
to sea water as this one did. 

From Monifieth, where my people lived, we could see the Tay 
Bridge some six miles up the river. I am probably one of the few 
people alive who actually saw the disaster, which was one that 
filled the people of that time with horror and sorrow. Since then 
we have experienced the Great War, when calamities came so thick 
and fast that people were stunned with the immensity of the suffering 
and loss they incurred. 

The Tay Bridge disaster occurred on Sunday, December 28, 
1879, at about 7.15 p.m., and although I was only eight years 
old at the time I remember almost every incident of that wild night. 
Late in the afternoon the wind increased rapidly, and by 7 p.m. 
the gusts were coming along with tornado force. Monifieth House 
was a fairly large stone building, and up to now I had never seen 
a chimney-pot blown down. They began to fall in succession a 
little after six o’clock, and some of them smashed through the grey 
slate roof, and made holes in the attic which was used as a store- 
room. My parents with the maids had gone to the attic with 
basins and cloths to dry up the water, which was getting through 
the holes made by the chimney-pots, and had told me to stay with 
my two younger sisters in the dining-room. Here we had great 
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fun, and were particularly joyous when we heard a great bang 
on the roof, and heard some of the bits clattering down the slates 
and falling outside. The wind was getting in through a grating 
under one of the windows, and forcing through some of the floor- 
boards, making the carpet rise in lumps which we jumped on. 
Suddenly a pot fell on the entrance steps at the front door, and 
there was a big plate-glass window close to it covered by a Venetian 
blind. At the crash I ran to the window, and opened a space to 
peer through, and just as I did so I noticed a curved string of 
lights and sparks falling in the exact direction where the bridge 
could be seen in daylight. Without a doubt I had seen the bridge 
and train fall into the Tay, but we did not know the fact until our 
gardener arrived next morning and told the maids of the disaster. 

After breakfast my father and I went to the beach, and found 
near the Dighty a lot of debris—such as two carriage doors, sleepers 
and cushions which had come down the river, but there were no 
bodies. Afterwards I heard a story of how a wife had prevented 
her husband from joining that train on the Fife side. She put 
their clock back, so when he got to the station the train had gone. 
Good spouse ! 

There is no doubt that the first Tay Bridge was a badly made 
construction, and I have heard that some of the engineering work 
in it was scandalous. When the new bridge was completed on the 
20th of June, 1887, my father was asked to go out in the tug to see 
the last span put into place, and he took me with him. The span 
was floated out on barges on a full tide, and as the water ebbed the 
construction sank into place just like a piece in a jig-saw puzzle. 
I thought it marvellous. 

The general belief is that the bridge broke when the train was 
on it, as the vibration, and the extra windhold it supplied, were 
too much for it. The gap made was about 3,000 feet. The piles of 
the first bridge can be seen alongside the new bridge. About a 
hundred people lost their lives, and a poignant feature was that 
a number of men were in the train who had spent some years on 
service abroad, and who had almost reached their homes in the 
North when oblivion overtook them. 

In these days there were a number of shipwrecks, almost wholly 
to sailing vessels, and I remember a Norwegian or Swedish ship 
running ashore, and some of the crew reaching land by clinging 
to a deck-house which had gone adrift. I also from the windows 
of my father’s house saw a sailing boat upset when three men were 
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drowned, the boatman named Norrie being saved by hanging on 
to the submerged mast and sail. They had gone out after duck, 
and the boat was capsized by them rushing to one side to fire at 
some birds passing. It is wonderful how careless people can be, 
and the man who thinks before he acts is the one best able to look 
after himself in risky situations. However, people are often 
extinguished by the foolish actions of others—vide road accidents 
in the present age. 

In my younger days I bought a cheap Belgian revolver for the 
sum of 7s. 6d., so I took it to the beach to try it. I put a tin can 
on the top of a large rock and fired, hoping to hit it. After the 
explosion the weapon seemed to disintegrate, and I heard a loud 
buzz. My hand and arm came back, giving my right shoulder 
joint quite a twist. The butt was in my hand, but the barrel and 
cartridge chamber had gone—thus the buzz. I suppose the beastly 
thing was so badly made that the bullet in the cartridge had not 
been in alignment with the bore. Anyhow, I thought I was well 
out of that in retaining my right hand for future use. Moral— 
Don’t buy continental ironmongery ! 

Now to continue these reminiscences I shall relate an amusing 
story of another pistol of the muzzle-loading order—I mean amusing 
to my readers, but anything but funny to the sufferer, and myself 
who caused the trouble. When I was about fourteen years of age 
a friend of my father’s had come to visit us in Angus. Like my 
parent he was a great pigeon fancier, and he lived in Surrey, near 
Woking. Kindly, but foolishly for himself he suggested that I 
should visit him one summer, so when that time came I found 
myself being met by the dear old fellow at King’s Cross. Having 
changed stations to Waterloo we soon got to Woking—my friend’s 
house being in the country a mile or so away. He lived in a nice 
cottage, with a pretty garden, various outhouses and an orchard 
behind. He had a couple named Goodman who did for him— 
the man the garden and livestock, and the wife the cooking and 
housework. Goodman was an ex-naval man, and went lame in 
one leg; due, I believe, to a fall from aloft. After this mishap 
he had to retire and was fortunate in finding such a good master as 
my friend R. An important member of the ménage was a big 
bulldog, which was great fun, as it was a fat good-tempered animal 
much petted by everyone. 

Mr. R. belonged to an old Army family, and he told me his 
father had been all through the Russian war in a famous cavalry 
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regiment, and I was interested in seeing and handling his sabre 
which had likely done good work in that hard campaign. My 
friend was a tea merchant in Mincing Lane, and his chief hobbies 
were pigeons and his rose garden and orchard. 

A few days after my arrival I had walked down with him to 
Woking Station to see him off, as he usually visited London two 
or three tinies a week. When he said good-bye he remarked : 
‘I hope you will behave yourself, and remember you are in civilised 
England and not in the wilds of Scotland!’ I promised to adhere 
to instructions, and was strolling out of the station when my eye 
caught sight of two huge coloured glass jars in the window of a 
chemist’s shop near the station. I walked over to have a closer 
look at the red and green orbs, when I spotted a pistol fixed to a 
sheet of cardboard marked: ‘ Horse-pistol 2s. 6d.’ This was 
certainly a most extraordinary object to see in a chemist’s shop, but 
so it was. I felt in my pocket to see if I had the wherewithal, and 
found I had just enough to become the owner, so I walked in and 
requested to see the article. It was soon mine, and wrapped in a 
bit of brown paper; and off I went to the cottage as pleased as 
Punch. 

Now Goodman in a shed had an old muzzle-loader, and he had 
previously told me he slew all the tits he found in the orchard 
as they did great damage to the blossom. I soon found the powder 
and shot flasks which reposed in a drawer, so proceeded to load 
the horse-pistol. I did not know much then about suitable charges 
for different types of weapons, so inserted the loads the flasks 
registered—which I suppose were in the region of 3 drams and 
14 0z. of shot. The wads were too small, so I used bits of brown 
paper, and capped the nipple with a cap out of a small round tin 
which was also in the drawer. This pistol had a large hammer, 
and its barrel was a good foot in length. The bore must have 
been about 8, for it.seemed very large compared to the 12-bore wads. 

All the time I had been busy I had been listening to old Good- 
man scraping in one of the pigeon-houses, so I slipped out and made 
for the orchard bent on tit extirpation. I knew there would be a 
bit of a row when the shot went off, as I had been told by Mr. R. 
to leave the gun alone, but I thought that the corpse of a raiding 
tit might help to balance the account. 

After searching for some minutes I found not only one but a 
pair of tom-tits ; and could easily have got a shot at one. How- 
ever, I now resolved to try to get the pair in line, as I thought if one 
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tit brings solace to my elders, two tits would bring more! The 
Creator was certainly looking after one of his undeserving children 
when he put this reasoning into my head ! 

All this time I had forgotten one of the most important of 
God’s creatures, and her name was ‘Woman’! As it happens, 
when I sneaked out of the shed Mrs. Goodman had spotted me 
from a bedroom window, where she had been tidying up; and 
when I disappeared into the orchard she had come down and 
told Goodman to follow and see what I was doing. 

I almost got the pair of tits in alignment on several occasions, 
but tits are restless birds, and just as I was on the point of squeezing 
the trigger one or the other would hop away. Again the kind 
Creator was watching ! 

I was peering about and dodging aside when suddenly a hand 
clasped my shoulder, and a gruff voice enquired, ‘ What I was doing, 
and where I got the powder for that ’er thing,’ and so on. 

Goodman took the pistol from me, and said he intended to have 
the first shot, which I thought most unfair. In fact I remarked : 
‘That’s my pistol,’ but he only replied: ‘You’ve pinched my 
powder.’ This was untrue, I told him, for it was Mr. R.’s powder. 
We were arguing when a tit hopped into a tree close to us. 

Up went the pistol and there was a tremendous bang and a buzz 
of something disappearing over the trees. Goodman gave a roar, 
and began cursing, and he kept swinging his right hand backwards 
and forwards, and I saw blood pouring from his hand ; and some- 
thing was sticking to it which he could not remove, though I saw 
him trying his best to do so. He then rushed to the house and 
kept calling his wife. 

It took all the resolution I possessed to follow him, for I was 
scared and dreadfully sorry for him; but I followed him into 
the kitchen, and saw his wife holding his hand in a basin of cold 
water which soon was the colour of blood, as his hand was bleeding 
profusely. When I approached I saw that the butt of the pistol 
was attached to his hand by the trigger, which had rebounded 
with the force of the explosion, and locked through the flesh between 
the thumb and the forefinger. Goodman was furious, and was 
cursing me heartily, when his wife asked me to go over to a house 
near and ask the coachman there to get a doctor, which I did. 
Fortunately the man was in and soon left to bring medical help. 

As it was neither safe nor diplomatic to be near the sufferer I 
went back to the scene of the accident, and then tried to find the 
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barrel of the pistol which had been blown away. My search was 
fruitless in the orchard, and I think it had been sent into the property 
of the next house where there was a young wood plantation. When 
I heard the doctor’s trap arrive I went back to the house, and was 
sitting on a seat in the rose garden when the doctor came out. 
He sent his coachman away, and then came over to me and told 
me he had sent his man off for a blacksmith to come to remove 
the butt of the pistol. After going in to see Goodman he returned 
and asked me all about it: where I got the weapon and soon; and 
I fancy that chemist was in for trouble for selling lethal weapons to 
small boys! At this time I cannot remember that doctor’s name, 
but he was a good fellow, for he said he would meet Mr. R.’s train 
and smooth things up as much as he could. 

I may add the smith, after causing Goodman much pain, got 
the butt removed by breaking the hammer with his pliers. 

When Mr. R. got home he had evidently seen the doctor, for 
all he said was: ‘I think your father would like you home’ 
—which perhaps was doubtful. So I went home, and later heard 
poor Goodman had made a good recovery, and escaped lock- 
jaw, which was a possible result of such a wound. 

At Christmas time a passage in a letter from Mr. R. to my 
parents read something as follows, I believe: ‘I hope your home 
has not been blown to the skies by the eldest of your progeny !’ 

These true stories should form a lesson to the young who tamper 
with things they have no knowledge of. Since these far-distant 
days I have naturally learnt quite a lot, and my craze for weapons 
has been with me all my life. 

I have possessed guns and rifles by most of our noted British 
gunsmiths, and I need not give their names, as they are known 
to all sportsmen. When I was in India and Africa I began to spend 
most of my spare cash on weapons, and I sometimes wish I had some 
of the money back. Most of the shotguns were bought second- 
hand, but the rifles were mainly new. Best-quality second-hand 
weapons usually cost a half, or even only a third, of the new price ; 
and can often be got from gunmakers and dealers. The barrels are 
the main part of a gun to examine, for the greater proportion of the 
wear and tear occurs there. However, there is no need to go into 
that, as this is not a treatise on guns. 

I doubt whether it really pays to chop and change much, for 
as I have often written, the great thing is to know one’s weapon, 
or weapons. Great shots such as our lamented King George and 
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Lord de Grey (Marquess of Ripon) probably tried every type of 
shotgun, and yet they stuck to Purdey hammer 12-bores, probably 
beause they had got so accustomed to them when beginning their 
sporting careers that they felt there was something missing in 
hammerless actions. I remember old James saying, when handling 
a hammerless: ‘A gun wanting dog-heads is no a gun avaa’; 
and regarding looks, perhaps he was right, until we of the older 
generation got accustomed to the nakedness of the weapons, and 
appreciated their advantages of safety and so on. 

As I had nearly closed these reminiscences I have just re- 
membered a rather amusing incident with a toy brass cannon 
which measured some 6 inches in length, nicely mounted on a wooden 
carriage. Among my father’s pictures which hung in the dining- 
room was one depicting the British fleet of men-of-war anchored in 
Table Bay, and this stirred my bellicose tendencies and longing to 
hear a good bang. Near this picture was a very fine one in oils 
of a banyan tree in Bengal done by the noted artist Daniel—or was 
it Daniels? Seizing the opportunity one day when my parents 
were absent I prepared the scene as follows: getting a big flat bath 
I put it on the dining-room table, and filled it almost full by carrying 
jugs of water from the pantry, and met with some opposition from 
Lizzie the housemaid, but induced her to help, on the plea I was 
to sail my small yacht in the bath. I then built a battery with 
books and bricks alongside the bath. Some time before I had 
got hold of and secreted a 12 pinfire cartridge, so I cut it open and 
put at least half of the powder in the brass cannon, making sure a 
little was put over the touch-hole. Some of the shot went in, too. 
I then, after aligning the piece on the yacht, touched it off with a 
long wax taper, and it was fortunate the taper was long, for I might 
in naval language have ‘ lost the number of my mess’ had I stood 
directly behind the cannon. As usual there was a resounding bang, 
followed by a crash behind, and the splintering of glass in front. 
I had thought the yacht, water and opposite side of the bath would 
have stopped the shot, but my knowledge of ballistics was wholly 
at fault! The cannon had naturally lifted with the recoil, and it 
hit the wall within two inches of the banyan-tree frame, making 
a great dent in the paper and plaster. Then I heard voices and 
cries, and the three maids burst into the room, the robust cook, 
Jessie Elder, using very bad language, for she had already 
experienced in her nervous system a demonstration of ballistics 
which I shall relate in due course. After much argument I per- 
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suaded them to get steps, and move the picture over the dent in 
the wall, by sliding it along the rail a few inches. Then a pan 
was brought and the plate glass, mostly outside, removed; and 
finally two of them took away the bath with contents. The yacht 
itself was intact as the shot had only riddled the sail. When 
my parents returned I suffered in the usual way (my then seat of 
knowledge); but it would have been far worse had the cannon 
gone through the picture. The hole in the wall remained un- 
discovered for a long time, but the big plate-glass window certainly 
cost several pounds to replace. 

Now for an explanation as to why Jessie Elder disliked gun- 
powder, the sound of which nearly drove her into a frenzy. On an 
occasion approaching Christmas she was making mince-pies, and 
putting them to cool on the ledge of the kitchen window. When 
passing near I saw her doing this, so stalked up low and grabbed 
them. I was busy underneath on No. 3 when she spotted me, 
and leaning out of the window threw a big rolling-pin which hit 
me a wallop in the small of the back. It hurt considerably, so, 
although not of a revengeful nature, I told Jessie she was ‘ for it’ 
some day. 

The following summer the chance came when she was making 
strawberry jam in a big brass pot. Strawberry jam emits a pene- 
trating scent, and I was soon aware of her occupation. Going 
to the kitchen door I asked Jessie what she was doing, and she 
told me she was making jam and was just going to dress two fowls 
in the scullery between times. Going off to my room I got a car- 
tridge, and brought it to the kitchen, as she was still busy with the 
birds. Slipping the pot aside I dropped it in the fire which looked 
pretty rosy. She heard me, and came to see what I was doing, and 
remarked: ‘What are you up to, Master Denis?’ She was a 
suspicious woman with a potent tongue but a good cook! I sug- 
gested I had better go, and she agreed, as she was very busy. I 
pretended to leave, and made a noise as if I had shut the door, 
but left a chink. 

It took nearly five minutes for that cartridge to explode, but 
when it did the result was efficacious as I can testify. She had 
been stirring the jam a moment before the explosion and had 
turned away. When I looked she had flopped into a wooden chair 
with her hands clasped across her capacious bust, and was gasping 
as I have never seen a woman gasp since! I opened the door 
and said, ‘ That’s for the mince-pies, Jessie!’ I may say the 
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brass pot was afterwards discovered to be undamaged except for 
a bulge, but lots of the jam had left the pot and was distributed 
over the range. That was the reason Jessie simply loathed ‘ vil- 
lainous saltpetre ’ ! 

During a snowstorm I threw a hard snowball at one of my 
sisters but missed her. A younger sister who was behind received 
the missile in the eye, and it pained her so greatly that she cried. 
My father was near, and was so annoyed that he promised to give 
me a thrashing before I got up next morning. Needless to say I 
had a disturbed night, and was wide awake next morning when he 
arrived. I had prepared my course of action, and had pulled my 
bed sufficiently away from the wall at the head to let a nippy 
youngster through, but forming a barrier against someone more 
robust. It came off splendidly, for I got round and outside, pulling 
the door behind me. Racing to the stairs I took them in bounds 
like a gazelle; and was soon at the front door, and out into the 
bitter world, for the snow still lay deep. I was in a thin nightshirt, 
for these were the days before pyjamas, and, of course, my legs 
and feet were bare. The snow, however, was soft, so I made for a 
clump of fir trees and climbed into one. My dad had gone to his 
bedroom to finish dressing, and he came to the window, and spotted 
me in my roost, and shouted to me to come back. As he was 
speaking we heard the back gate slam. This was Tom Fergusson 
arriving to his work. My father called him, and when he came 
up pointed towards me, and told Tom to fetch me in; so the old 
fellow was soon looking up at me, and telling me to descend, or 
he would come up and pull me down. I naturally refused to 
budge, and asked whether my father had said anything about not 
whipping me? Tom replied there was nothing said on that point, 
but if I did not come down at once he was coming up. The old 
man had a big red face, surmounted by greyish whiskers, and a 
big yellow front tooth which projected from his lower jaw, and 
he was a dour hefty Scot, so I determined to keep clear. As he 
slowly climbed the fir I went on until I got near the top which 
began to bend. Tom was getting old, and he sometimes complained 
of rheumatics and lumbago, and was not the build to make a good 
climber. He kept asking me to come down in grumbles and 
mumbles, and I not only refused, but told him if he came near I 
would kick him in the face. By this time I had drawn up my legs, 
and must have looked a funny object to my parent, who was at 
his bedroom window surveying the scene, and inciting Tom to do 
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his duty quickly. Thus spurred he made one desperate scramble 
nearer, and stretched out his right hand to grab my foot. What 
would have happened had he managed to seize it I cannot tell, 
but he didn’t, for I kicked out and hit him full in the face. Having 
only a hold with his left hand, and apparently an insecure one 
with his legs, he let go, and grunting hard went to earth—breaking 
several branches off on the way. 

My father who had witnessed the scene seemed more enraged 
than poor Tom, who fortunately had a soft landing on the bed 
of fir needles, although I did hear some potent remarks about 
‘that young deil’! 

By this time my kind mother was taking a hand in the pro- 
ceedings, and had induced my furious father to remit the promised 
whacking, so a half-frozen little mortal came back, was rushed 
to bed with two hot bottles and a warm breakfast to follow. So 
much for a bad shot with a hard snowball! It was really hardly 
worth it! For a long time old Tom used to mutter when we came 
across one another, and when he was annoyed he had a way of 
wobbling his projecting fang with his tongue. Were I an Ananias 
I would have added that my kick dislodged it; but it didn’t, for 
as long as I remember him it managed to remain in place. He 
was an honest, hard-working old fellow, and we could do with 
more of his type than can be found to-day in Scotland. 

















THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Life of George Moore: Joseph Hone (Gollancz, 15s. n.). 

Fanny Burney: Christopher Lloyd (Longmans, 10s. 6d. n.). 

J. T. Grein: Michael Orme (Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 

Scott of the Shan Hills: Edited by G. E. Mitton (Lady Scott) (Murray, 
15s. n.). 

Zest for Life : Recollections of a Philosophic Traveller : Johan Woller: Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Claude Napier (Lovat Dickson, 8s. 6d. n.). 

Hebridean Holiday : Owen Hamilton (Williams & Norgate, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Gods Had Wings: W. J. Brown (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

All Quiet at Home: Josephine Kamm (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Uncounted Hour: Warner Allen (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Gold and the Grey: Hilton Brown (Blackwell, 5s. n.). 


The Infe of George Moore, by Mr. Joseph Hone (the long-awaited 
‘authorised biography ’), is a monumental work on the side of 
industry as well as a finely convincing study in personal portraiture, 
in which the author’s deliberate avoidance of anything approaching 
exhaustive literary criticism in the body of his text makes the final 
effect all the more remarkable. This aspect of a perennially inter- 
esting subject has been assigned to Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
who from ‘a deep appreciation and a close knowledge’ of his 
writings contributes a chapter on ‘The Achievement of George 
Moore ’—a short essay in considered criticism that carries weight 
by its sensitive writing and stimulates by the provocation of some 
of its perspectives. The book also contains, in addition to its 
immensely full documentation in the form of letters and personal 
anecdote, an entertaining, observant account of Moore’s last years 
in Ebury Street supplied by his housekeeper, Miss Clara Warville. 
It is indeed from first to last a volume of a great interest, a 
veritable compendium of fact skilfully collated and analysed from 
which the figure of its enigmatic subject emerges in clear-cut design. 
The fame of Fanny Burney, the writer, rests mainly upon the 
contemporary success of her novel, ‘ Evelina.’ In the first full 
biography of her Mr. Christopher Lloyd has been at pains to eluci- 
date and reveal not so much the novelist as the woman. For, 
though her outstanding talent as a diarist has long been recog- 
nised, it is Mr. Lloyd’s contention that these published volumes, 
‘in spite of their bulk, are by no means self-revealing,’ and that 
it is necessary to go behind them ‘to other sources of information 
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which have only been made available within the last twenty years, 
if we wish to discover what sort of a person Miss Burney really 
was.’ In this self-imposed task he has achieved an admirable 
success, bringing both the period and the personality to vivid life 
in all their variety of association, event, and adventure. This last 
seems an unexpected word to be applicable to the shy, retiring 
little authoress who, nevertheless, endured much tedium (and also 
terror) as lady-in-waiting at the court of George III during his 
first madness, was a favourite of Dr. Johnson’s, saw exile in Napo- 
leonic France with her husband, General D’Arblay, and heard 
from Brussels the guns of Waterloo. 

The biography of J. 7. Grein by his wife, ‘Michael Orme,’ has 
been well described as ‘ the story of a pioneer,’ since the words most 
aptly summarise the work of this most original Dutchman in the 
world of the English theatre. It is a book whose significance no 
student of our national drama will fail to recognise. For J. T. 
(as he was affectionately and universally called) was not only an 
idealist but a constructive reformer whose practical contributions 
to dramatic history included, among innumerable others, the 
founding of the Independent Theatre, the championship of Ibsen, 
and the production of Bernard Shaw’s first play. From the vast 
mass of the material accumulated in the course of her husband’s 
fifty years’ unceasing work as impresario and dramatic critic, 
‘Michael Orme’ has built up a great record of endeavour, endur- 
ance, and achievement. But her book has a deeper interest than 
the merely documentary. Charmingly written, humorous and 
gracious, it re-creates with both strength and tenderness the living 
personality of a man whose selfless devotion to the cause of dramatic 
art in all its manifestations has left an ineradicable mark upon 
the English theatre. 

Scott of the Shan Hills, edited by Lady Scott under her pseudo- 
nym of G. E. Mitton, also represents a tireless labour of love in 
the selection from and amplification of voluminous correspondence, 
diaries, and official reports. Sir J. George Scott saw his first 
journalistic service as a special correspondent in Perak, and was 
the author of several important volumes on Burma. But, though 
he was never happy without pen and paper ready at hand, it is 
the account of his courageous, single-handed dealings with the 
wild tribes of the Shan Hills, his work in connection with the first 
Anglo-Chinese Boundary Commission, and the many and varied 
adventures of his distinguished administrative career which lend 
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colour and excitement to the story of a life told so nearly in his 
own trenchant words as to make it read almost like an auto- 
biography, is one of compelling interest both personal and historical. 
Dr. Johan Woller’s Zest for Life (translated from the Danish 
by Mr. Claude Napier) was written mostly at odd moments on 
board ship, on holiday in Denmark, or in rest-houses in the Javanese 
mountains. It is a discursive volume, both geographically and 
mentally, but with an underlying unity of thought and purpose 
—the kind of ‘ travel book ’ in which the spirit is of infinitely greater 
importance than the form. But, concerned as Dr. Woller is with 
the inwardness of what he sees, or even more often deduces—and 
possibly for that very reason—his descriptions are by no means 
one-dimensional but have indeed a rich depth and vigour of their 
own. As their sub-title, ‘ Recollections of a Philosophic Traveller,’ 
indicates, his pages are reflective as well as mobile, a mirror of 
thought as well as of movement in which the discriminating reader 
may perceive many things either unnoticed by, or unintelligible 
to, the ordinary tourist who travels rather to see than to know. 
Major Owen Hamilton’s Hebridean Holiday is not, as he himself 
tells us, designed to portray any ‘ profound analysis of Scottish 
character but is, rather, a series of quick, impressionistic travel- 
pictures sketched during a four-months’ wandering in the West 
Highlands and Hebrides.’ As such it serves its purpose admirably, 
evoking with swift, incisive strokes the characteristic features of 
such places as Oban and Skye, Mull, and Edinburgh, with illu- 
minating or humorous comments upon the people he encountered 
and their ways and talk. A book, as its publishers put it, ‘to 
be read at home in anticipation of a holiday, or after the return 
to conjure up again the atmosphere of the mountains and the sea.’ 
‘It is unnatural rather than natural history,’ says Mr. W. J. 
Brown in describing his enchanting little book on bird mythology, 
The Gods Had Wings. This is a subject on which all too little 
has hitherto been made available to the general reader, and both 
lovers of bird lore in the ordinary sense as well as those whose 
interest is concerned with folk-tales and mythology have cause 
to be grateful to Mr. Brown for his delightful, erudite, and read- 
able exposition of the legends, traditions, and superstitions attach- 
ing to birds. To some of his feathered protagonists he gives 
chapters to themselves—Owls, the Cuckoo, the Eagle, the Cock, 
the Wren, and the Nightingale. Another, ‘The Gospel According 
to the Birds,’ deals with bird legends connected with Christianity 
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from many countries: yet another examines the part played by 
birds in the history of the Flood as given in ‘ Genesis’: another 
still treats of the Rarae Aves—the roc, the phoenix, the pelican, 
the barnacle-goose. The whole is a fascinating volume, scholarly 
and humorous, to which the wood engravings by Mr. John Farleigh 
add a characteristic and very pleasant note. 

All Quiet at Home, a first novel by Mrs. Josephine Kamm, 
tells the story of Penelope and her husband, their three children, 
and Alan Watt—beautiful enough to be a film star—whose incursion 
into the domestic circle proves in the end to be less devastating than 
might have been expected. However, since life is perhaps quite 
often like that, the author may be acquitted of failing altogether to 
solve the problem of marital infidelity which she somewhat glibly 
propounds, and may be commended for a good deal of verisimili- 
tude in her drawing of the circumstances—the children’s illnesses, 
the Woolworth Christmas shopping, the unapproachability of the 
adolescent Anne, the stodgy dependability of a house-agent hus- 
band, the pushing of perambulators—which make up Penelope’s 
daily round. In dealing with religious exaltation she is less sure 
of her ground. Some of the people affected by it seem to be not 
so much ‘ changed’ as changeable. 

Mr. Warner Allen, joint author with Mr. E. C. Bentley of ‘ Trent’s 
Own Case,’ has now made a solo flight into the realm of the 
detective thriller in The Uncounted Hour, an ingenious exploita- 
tion of the apparently missing sixty minutes between midnight, 
summer-time, and midnight, winter-time, during which the 
wealthy owner of a large country house is gassed in his absent 
wife’s bedroom. The inquest verdict is ‘suicide.’ But neither 
the author, nor for that matter the reader, can agree with this, 
for, like all good mysteries, it takes more than a coroner’s jury 
to unravel it. And if one’s suspicions, rather for lack of than 
because of direct evidence, fasten rather quickly upon the real 
criminal, the final bringing to book is so intricately delayed and 
so unexpectedly contrived that there is an additional pleasure in 
being able to say ‘I told you so.’ 

The Gold and the Grey : Some More Collected Verses, 1930-1935, 
by Mr. Hilton Brown, falls naturally into its two sections under 
the colours of its title—the first, South India, the second, Home. 
The poems aspire to no high flights of imagination or emotion. 
They are none the less sensitively rhythmed and rhymed, keenly 
aware of beauty, and even in their most ironical or denunciatory 
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moments stamped with a sure craftsmanship in word or colour. 
Mr. Brown has, moreover, the advantage over those to whom the 
great-sounding names of Eastern geography are nothing more than 
names of being able to incorporate their seductive syllables with 
fine effect both as regards feeling and metre. 


SOME OTHER RECENT BOOKS. 


Obiter Scripta: Lectures, Essays and Reviews: George Santayana: Edited 
by Justus Buchler and Benjamin Schwartz (Constable, 10s. n.). 

Covering some thirty years and a wide diversity of subjects, this 
selection represents its editors’ sympathy with ‘the latent impulses’ 
of Professor Santayana’s mind and gives the reader a pleasurable oppor- 
tunity of studying his philosophy. 

Elizabethan Seamen : Douglas Bell (Longmans, 12s. 6d. n.). 

A spirited re-telling of the adventurous histories of the sixteenth- 
century seamen and explorers. 

The Making of Modern Turkey: From Byzantium to Angora: Sir Harry 
Luke, C.M.G. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The product of a study of Turkish conditions based on over thirty 
years’ experience and observation. 

We Were Seven: William Fryer Harvey (Constable, 8s. 6d. n.). 

Ten years of Quaker family life in the eighties and nineties re-created 
with imaginative charm and humour. 

Many Enchantments: Lesley Keen Segal (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d. n.). 

A chronicle of strange happenings in a village whose inhabitants 
were by turns beguiled, bedevilled, and bewitched. 

Steam Packet: David Mathew (Longmans, 6s. n.). 

A rather elegant ‘ period piece’ descriptive of a group of travellers 
crossing the Channel in a wooden paddle-steamer to attend Queen Vic- 
toria’s coronation. 

Simple Annals: Anonymous (Lovat Dickson, 6s. n.). 

A member of the ‘ new poor’ recounts her experiences as a country 
cottager. 

Gari-Gari: The Call of the African Wilderness: Hugo Adolf Bernatzik 
(Constable, 10s. 6d. n.). 

An account of adventures among the natives between the Nile and 
the Congo by the author of Siidsee, illustrated with his own inimitably 
excellent photographs. 

Wuk the Wolf: Friedrich Heydenau: Translated from the German by 
Margaret Hardie (M. C. Forrester, 5s. n.). 

An appealing’ story of the devotion between a wolf-dog and his 

Austrian master on patrol duty on the Bosnian frontier. 
Collective Insecurity : Kenneth Macassey (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Plot and counter-plot, revolution and intrigue in a mythical European 

state. Fantastic satire, not to be taken seriously. 
Rural Roundabout: Hockley Clarke (Allman, 3s. 6d. n.). 

A pleasantly informative record of country scenes and incidents in 

order of the seasons. M. E. N. 





THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Dovusie Acrostic No. 157. 


Tue Eprror of the CorNuILL offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albermarle 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page v of the preliminary pages 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 28th November. 





‘Still on thy banks so 
May numerous herds and flocks be seen, 
And lassies chanting o’er the pail, 

And shepherds piping in the dale,’ 


.°A shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high,’ 

. ‘Listen and to us, 
In name of great Oceanus, 
By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 


And Tethys grave majestick pace.’ 
3. ‘No voice, no lute, no pipe, no sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming ;’ 
4. ‘Here the anthem doth commence :— 
and constancy is dead ;’ 
5. ‘Hard by wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 155, September number: ‘O to dream, O to awake and 
WANDER There, and with delight to take and RENDER, Through the trance 
of silence, Quiet breath!’ (R. L. Stevenson: ‘In the Highlands’). 1. WhitheR 
(Robert Bridges: ‘A Passer-by’). 2. AwH# (Kipling: ‘Recessional’). 3. 
NormaN (Henry Newbolt: ‘He fell among Thieves’). 4. DeaD (Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy: ‘Ode’). 5. Hxil# (Wilfred Blunt: ‘ Gibraltar’). 6. Remem- 
beR (R. L. Stevenson: ‘ Romance’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by ‘ Viridis,’ Birmingham, and 
Miss M. D. Evans, Wavecrest, Swanage. These two solvers are invited to choose 
books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. 
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